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JEBFERSON COUNTY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CIVIL WAR’. 


BY HON. CHARLES J. FULTON. 


It was supposed in Iowa that the virulent boiling of the 
political cauldron of 1860 would subside after the Presidential 
election. The opinion prevailed that just as the North, hav- 
ing left its cause to the arbitrament of the ballot, would have 
acquiesced in the election of Breckenridge, strong as his pro- 
slavery professions were, had he been the legal choice of the 
voters, so the South for the same reason now would acquiesce 
in the election of Lincoln. ‘‘No trouble of a warlike char- 
acter’’ was really anticipated. The wild and furious utter- 
ances of Southern sentiment were taken as the emanations of 
extremists who knew they must attain their ends, if at all, by 
quick, bold, audacious strokes. It was thought there was ‘‘a 
conservative element in that fiery mass of humanity”’ which 
would temper its conduct and render the threats of its agita- 
tors idle and vain. 


This belief was destined to a short life. The course of 
- events with each passing day more and more clearly pointed 
to the grim reality that there were those who sought a dissolu- 
tion of the Union in order that their own selfish schemes might 
prosper. The perception and consciousness of the growing 
danger began to stir the latent patriotism of men’s hearts. 


The Ledger’s Carrier’s Address of January 1, 1861, tersely 
pictured the outward aspects of the Southern situation, but 


““1From a chapter in a forthcoming history of Jefferson county. 
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contained no hint that a serious meaning was yet attached to 
them. These were the lines: 
Ambitious leaders fain would tear 
The bonds of Union wide, 
And lay in dust that fabric fair 
For which our fathers died; 
For in the South a plot is laid 
To urge Disunion’s threat, 
And mad appeals are daily made 
By Yancy, Toombs and Rhett. 


The first week of the year brought so much alarm that on 
the evening of January 8th was held at Wells’ Hall in Fair- 
field, a union meeting for ‘‘consulting and expressing views 
on the subject of the present secession movement in the 
South.’’ George Acheson was chosen president. Daniel Rider 
and Evan L. Craine were selected for vice-presidents, and 
R. C. Brown and J. A. McKemey for secretaries. 


In assuming the duties of the chair, Mr. Acheson made a 
short speech: 


‘‘T did not come here,’’ he explained, ‘‘as the political 
friend of the President elect, for it is well known in this 
community, and perhaps to all present, that I voted against 
him. I voted for his opponent—that statesman, Stephen <A. 
Douglas—helieving that the platform on which he stood—the 
doctrine of Popular Sovereignty in the Territories—was the 
only true solution of the vexed slavery question—and I think 
so yet. Neither, my friends, did I come here as a politician; 
but under the latter clause of the call for this meeting, I came 
as a lover of the Constitution and the Union—the Constitu- 
tion and the Union as our Fathers framed them.’’ 


The election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United 
States, he asserted, ‘“‘having been regular and constitutional, 
it is the duty of every loyal citizen to insist upon his inaugura- 
tion into that office.’? With an eager hope that the calamity of 
civil war would be averted, he believed ‘‘the safest and surest 
way to prevent our excited brethren in the South from: re- 
sorting to force is to prepare to meet them on that basis— 
the unarmed man invites attack, whilst he who is prepared to 
meet his adversary, by that very preparation keeps him at 
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bay.’’ Declaring that freedom of speech is ‘‘one of the dearest 
rights to free men,’’ he prayed for the coming of the time 
‘“‘when this great blessing may be enjoyed as securely in Bos- 
ton and New Orleans as it is today in Iowa.’’ In concluding 
he expressed the wish that they might ‘‘say to the world, 
calmly and dispassionately, but firmly, that we love with un- 
dying devotion the Constitution and the Union as our Fathers 
framed them, and that we will love and defend them forever.’’ 


James F. Wilson, C. S. Clarke, Christian W. Slagle and 
William B. Littleton were named to formulate resolutions for 
consideration. After an interval, in which the Fairfield brass 
band rendered national airs and a choir sang Hail Columbia, 
Yankee Doodle and The Star Spangled Banner, this commit- 
tee submitted the product of their conference: 


Whereas, The peace of the Nation and the prosperity of the Union 
is threatened by the action of certain citizens of the United States, 
who are disposed to set the laws and authority of the Government 
at defiance; and whereas there is accumulating evidence from day 
to day of threatened resistance by force to the inauguration of the 
President-elect, thus throwing our Government into chaos and an- 
archy in defiance of the expressed will of the people; and whereas 
we are willing at all times to abide the verdict of the people at 
the Ballot Box, either State or National; therefore, be it 


Resolved: 1st. That the existing state of public affairs requires 
a vigorous exercise of the power of the Government for the main- 
tenance of its authority, and we believe it to be the duty of every 
loyal citizen to show his hand and array himself on the side of 
the friends of the Constitution and Union as our Fathers framed 
them. 

29d. That our Government is based upon the theory that a 
majority acting under the Constitution shall govern, and Abraham 
Lincoln having in a constitutional. manner befp;chosen by the ma- 
jority as President of the United States, his inauguration into 
that office ought to be maintained and insisted on by every 
citizen. 

3d. That we are now and forever in favor of the Union, its 
preservation and the maintenance of the rights of the States in- 
dividually as well as collectively, and the present Constitution of 
the United States, so long as it exists, ought to be respected by 
every citizen, and the authorities acting under it in obedience to 
its provisions should be supported by the people even to the resort 
of arms. 
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4th. That we feel assured that our brethren in the disaffected 
portion of our country look upon the citizens of the Northern States 
as cowards, and therefore the best way to prevent them from re- 
sorting to actual force is to be prepared to meet them on that basis. 


5th. That any attempt on the part of a portion of the citizens 
of the United States to resist or in any manner to prevent the in- 
auguration of Abraham’ Lincoln will be regarded as revolutionary 
and treasonable. 

6th. That we are in favor of the Constitution of the United 
States as it now exists, believing that its guarantees are sufficient 
to protect the interests of all sections. 

7th. That we are not the enemies of any section and that we 
pronounce the charge of hostility on the part of the people of the 
North to the constitutional rights of the people of the South to be 
false and slanderous. 

8th. That the gallant and patriotic conduct of Major Anderson 
meets our hearty approbation, and we declare should be supported 
by the Government. 


a 


The approval of ‘‘the resort of arms’’ to preserve the Union, 
the disclamation of Northern cowardice, the avowal of faith 
in the amplitude of the guarantees of the Constitution ‘‘to 
protect the interests of all sections,’’ severally elicited some 
discussion in which George Acheson, Col. James’ Thompson, 
Ward Lamson, C. W. Slagle, Wm. B. Littleton and J. F. 
Wilson participated. In the end these views were endorsed 
and adopted with the remainder of the report, in the phrasing 
of the committee. 


Wm. B. Littleton proposed two resolutions: 


Resolved, That the course pursued by the extremists, North and 
South, in regard to the subject of slavery (which we believe’ to be 
the main cause of /th#'present crisis) meets with our unqualified dis- 
approbation, 


Resolved, That we believe civil war for the maintenance of the 
Government, should only be resorted to when all other, and more 
judicious means, have been exhausted. 


These did not harmonize with the mood of the meeting. 
The first was voted down. The second was amended by the 
substitution of another offered by J. F. Wilson, which com- 
pressed the whole issue into a simple positive statement: 


oe 
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Resolved, That this Government must be sustained, and the Union 
must and shall be preserved, peaceably if they can, and forcibly 
if they must. 


} The utmost enthusiasm prevailed throughout the proceed- 
ings which ended with ‘‘three tremendous cheers each, for 
General Jackson and the Constitution and Union.”’ 


Locally there was not yet any clear recognition of the im- 
minence of an armed conflict. Even by the men best informed, 
though they must have had misgivings, it was only felt the 
Southern leaders were overbold and overconfident in playing 
what was characterized ‘‘the game of brag.’’ 


On the 2d of February a mass meeting assembled at Wells’ 
Hall in response to an invitation addressed to ‘‘the citizens 
of Jefferson county who are in favor of a fair, just and im- 
mediate compromise of the Slavery Question in preference to 


a Dissolution of the Union or Civil War.’’ The terms of 
compromise to be considered were not stated. The call was 


signed by thirty-one citizens. It was publicly charged that 
among these were some who held that South Carolina had a 
right to secede, some who affirmed that the success of the 
Republican party in and of itself was sufficient warrant for 
secession, some who asserted it was justifiable in the South to 
take possession of the Capitol of the nation and to prevent the 
inauguration of Lincoln, some who had announced a willing- 
ness to join the forces of the South and aid in waging war 
against the Government, some who had advocated the divinity 
of the institution of human slavery, and some who had boasted 
of their good rifles and at what distance they could bring down 
an abolitionist. These charges, the indefiniteness of the pro- 
posal, and the agitation pervading the community, brought out 
a large attendance in which were represented wide differences 
of opinion. 


The morning was chiefly devoted to effecting an organiza- 
tion. Bernhart Henn was chosen to preside over the delibera- 
tions. Henry Stoner and Horace Gaylord were selected for 
the vice-presidents and I. D. Jones and W. B. Culbertson for 
the secretaries. Samuel Jacobs, C. W. Slagle, E. A. Harbour, 
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Joseph Ball and Wm. B. Littleton were named as the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Owen Bromley, securing recognition, 
in the course of his speech stated that he was opposed to com- 
promising with traitors. This remark drew a rebuke from the 
chair. D. Sheward, called upon to speak, communicated his 
purpose to establish a Democratic paper in Fairfield if he 
could get support enough. He favored compromise. He did 
not want war; but if that had to come, he wanted it to take 
place ‘‘right here.’’ This address terminated the preliminary 
session. 


The afternoon session opened with the reading of the reso- 
lutions by Samuel Jacobs: 


Whereas, The American Union is now threatened with immediate 
dissolution; therefore, Resolved, 


1st. That we are unalterably attached to the Union of these 
States, endeared to us by the glorious memories of the past, and 
which has given us peace and prosperity at home, and respect, 
consideration and power throughout the world. 


2d. That whilst no foreign enemy invites us to the ordeal of 
arms, and when we have treaties of peace, friendship and com- 
merce with forty-seven independent nations of the world,—when 
distant Japan sends hither her ambassadors laden with peace of- 
ferings, and the great-grandson of George the Third, the heir 
apparent of England’s royalty, makes a respectful pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Washington—we present to the world the deplorable 
spectacle of the foremost nation of them all trembling on the 
verge of financial ruin, and soon to become, perhaps, “a land 
rent with civil feuds, and drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood;”— 
even now, the States, North and South, are arming for the conflict. 


3d. That we concur in the sentiments of Andrew Jackson, ex- 
pressed in his farewell address, that “the Constitution cannot be 
maintained, nor the Union preserved, in opposition to public feel- 
ing, by the mere exertion of the coercive power confided to the 
general government. The foundation must be laid in the affections 
of the people, in the security it gives to life, liberty, property 
and character in every quarter of the country, and the fraternal 
attachment which the citizens of the several States bear to one 
another, as members of one political family, mutually contributing 
to promote the happiness of each other. Hence the citizens of 
every State should studiously avoid everything calculated to wound 
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the sensibilities or offend the just pride of the people of other 
States; and they should frown upon every proceeding within their 
own borders likely to disturb the tranquility of their political 
brethren in other portions of the Union.” 


4th. That we are in favor of the union of conservative men 
throughout the country, for the sake of the Union; and that we 
disclaim all party ties and platforms which stand in the way of 
the perpetuation of a Union that shall guaranty to the several 
States thereof full and equal rights under the Constitution—and 
this we believe to be the duty of all. 


-5th. That we hold it to be self-evident that unless there is a 
fair, just and prompt compromise of the slavery question, the 
process of dissolution cannot be arrested but that it will go on 
until there is a total and final severance between the free and the 
Slave States; and thus believing, we regard those who protest 
that there shall be “no compromise’—‘“‘no concession,’ and who 
recommend the immediate employment of force against the seceding 
States, or the people thereof—as actual enemies of the Union— 
not indeed in motive, but such in reality and in effect. 


6th. That whilst the people of neither section of the Union 
are faultless, the citizens and States of the North should place 
themselves right upon the record and right in fact before they 
think of going to war with their brethren of the South. 

7th. That the Fugitive Slave Law, and all other laws of Con- 
gress, should be obeyed, until they are amended or repealed, or 
decided to be unconstitutional by the appropriate judicial tribunal. 

8th. That the Supreme Court of the United States is a tribunal 
erected by the Constitution itself as the legal and final interpreter 
of that instrument, in all those cases that are capable of assuming, 
and do actually assume, the character of suits at law, or in equity, 
and that the decisions of that court should be obeyed by all good 
citizens of the United States and executed in good faith. 

9th. That we are in favor of a just and reasonable compromise 
of the Slavery Question, to be consummated, if necessary, by such 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States as comport 
with the spirit in which that instrument was originally formed, 
and which shall be consistent with its principles. 

10th. That while a large portion of the meeting, perhaps a 
majority, are decidedly in favor of intrusting the people of the 
Territories with the power to provide by laws for the admission 
or prohibition of slavery, yet for the sake of the Union, we are 
willing to accept the compromise measures offered in the United 
States Senate by John J. Crittenden, or the proposition of Stephen 
A. Douglas; and as the measures of adjustment, recommended by 
the “Border States Committee,” seem most likely, in their sub- 
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stance, to receive the sanction of the present Congress, we do 
most respectfully and earnestly appeal to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, from Iowa, to give those measures their 
support—but not to the detriment of any other just and equitable 
measure of pacification which can be adopted, and which may be 
more satisfactory. 

11th. That no semblance of dishonor should attach to those 
Republican members of Congress, who in this terrible crisis, con- 
sent to a modification of their party platform in respect to slavery, 
but on the contrary, those who thus hold out the olive branch 
should be hailed as patriots and statesmen; because, 


First—Although Abraham Lincoln has been constitutionally 
elected President and should be inaugurated and received as such 
by all sections of the country, yet he has been elected wholly by 
a majority of the people of the free States, against the solid elec- 
toral vote of the slave States. 

Secondly—A majority of nearly one million of the American peo- 
ple cast their votes against Mr. Lincoln and his party platform. 


Thirdly—The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that Congress has no constitutional power to interfere with slavery 
in the Territories. 


Fourthly—A modification of said party platform is believed to 
be necessary to keep even the border slave States in the Union. 


12th. That the Union-loving citizens of those Southern States 
who have labored and still labor with devotion, courage and patriot- 
ism, to withhold their States from the vortex of secession, are en- 
titled to the admiration and gratitude of the whole American people. 


13th. That the redress of existing difficulties cannot be effected 
by crimination and recrimination, but the times demand forbear- 
ance of feeling, and the calm maintenance of the constitutional 
rights of every State and of every citizen, of whatever section. 


14th. That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the rights of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political faith depends. 


15th. That to the union of the States this nation owes its un- 
precedented increase in population; its surprising development of 
material resources; its rapid augmentation of wealth; its happi- 
ness at home and its power abroad. 


16th. That the course pursued by the extremists North and 
South in regard to the institution of slavery (which we believe 


to be the main cause of the present crisis) meets with our unquali- 
fied disapprobation. 
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The approval of these declarations meant, at least on the 
part of Republicans, a repudiation or abandonment of funda- 
mental party principles. By such course they would yield 
““that the Federal Constitution, the Rights of the States, and 
the Union of the States, must and shall be preserved.’’ By 
such course they would accept ‘‘the new dogma that the 
Constitution, of its own force, carries Slavery into any or all 
of the Territories of the United States.’’ By such course 
they would deny ‘‘that the normal condition of all the terri- 
tory of the United States is that of freedom.’’ By such 
course they would grant ‘‘the authority of Congress, of a 
territorial legislature, or of any individual, to give legal 
existence to Slavery in any Territory of the United States.’’ 
The two political faiths would combine no more than oil and 
water. Not all who were sincere and patriotic perceived at 
the time the irreconcilable difference. 


The discussion turned at once upon individual beliefs. Al- 
vin Turner inquired whether those who subscribed to the 
Chicago platform were to be allowed to vote. The Chair’s 
response in substance was, that if they considered that enunci- 
ation their ultimatum for a compromise, they were not en- 
titled to vote. C. W. Slagle, defining his position, said that 
under such ruling he had no right to be there. Joseph Ball 
stated that he subscribed to the Chicago platform and that he 
was opposed to any concession to rebels that required a sur- 
render of principles. Owen Bromley desired to know if his 
right to vote was recognized. The Chair denied him the right 
and refused to entertain an appeal to the house from this 
decision, J. F. Wilson explained his attitude. He was a 
‘“compromise man.’’ There were traitors in the South in 
fact and in law. He would hang the leaders, but would 
grant amnesty to their misled followers, if they would lay 
down their arms, give up the property stolen from the general 
Government and behave themselves. The Chair called him 
to order and himself took the floor. He favored the Critten- 
den Compromise, although he did not like any compromise 
that would establish a line of demarcation through the coun- 
try. M. M. Bleakmore thought that as other gentlemen were 
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permitted to present their ideas of a compromise, Mr. Wil- 
son also should have the privilege. Charles Negus attended 
to meet men with certain sentiments, by that meaning men 
with courage to entertain a spirit of concession. Joseph Ball 
announced a determination to speak though all hell stood 
at his back. Col. James Thompson was in favor of compro- 
mising. There was no treason in advocating the principles 
of South Carolina. He did not want to shed his blood for 
the dirty, nasty quibble of letting niggers go into the Terri- 
tories. The contention was brought to an unceremonious 
close by the Chair promptly putting the formal questions on 
the reception and adoption of the report. C. W. Slagle with- 
out success attempted to present a minority report. The reso- 
lutions were declared adopted. Amid much confusion ad- 
journment was effected. 


The rebuffs experienced in this meeting by those whose 
views were at variance with the purposes of its managers led 
to an open conference at night. This also was in Wells’ Hall. 
Dr. C. S. Clarke accepted the position of Chairman on the 
condition that no gag law should be applied and that free 
discussion should be allowed. W. W. Junkin was Secretary. 
After an address by Owen Bromley on ‘‘the state of the 
country’’, A. R. Fulton, C. E. Noble and W. M. Clark were 
appointed to prepare an expression of the sense of the gather- 
ing in regard to the Compromise meeting, 


A. M. Seott offered this sentiment which was approved: 


Resolved, That it is no time to talk of Compromise when Treason 
and Rebellion are stalking abroad in the land. In such a time, the 
only proper compromise is a good dose of “Old Hickory.” 


J. KF. Wilson, called upon to speak, denounced the Critten- 
den Compromise, or any such base surrender of principles 
on the part of the Republican party. 


The committee submitted a report which was unanimously 
adopted. It defined the Compromise meeting, ‘‘in the lan- 
guage of Colonel Thompson,’’ one of its principal actors, as 
a ‘‘ ‘Democratic meeting’—used for Democratic purposes— 
the extension of slavery and the policy of rule or ruin.’? In 
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severe terms it arraigned Bernhart Henn. It declared him 
“entitled to the thanks of South Carolina traitors’’ for his 
enforcement of their maxim ‘‘that the minority shall rule 
the majority ;’’ that, ‘‘while professing to act without prej- 
udice,’’ he manifested throughout the entire proceedings, 
“‘the most bitter and uncompromising partisan spirit;’’ that, 
“in his action as presiding officer,’’ he recognized and applied 
“‘the slave-driving opposition to the exercise of free speech;’’ 
that, ‘in deciding motions carried which were lost,’’ in re- 
fusing to sustain motions from any save his partizan asso- 
ciates or to entertain appeals from his decisions ‘‘he exhibited 
a perfect fitness to assist in advancing the work required by 
the interests of Southern rebels.’’ It further asserted that 
the resolutions he declared adopted had been carried only 
by his decision, not by the votes of the persons present; and 
that they did ‘‘not embrace a fair expression of the senti- 
ment’’ of the majority who ‘‘were opposed to any compro- 
mise which would be a sacrifice of principle.’’ 


A communication from Henry Stoner and Horace Gaylord 
was given to the public withdrawing ‘‘in justice to them- 
selves’’ their names as vice presidents from the proceedings 
of the Compromise meeting, for the reason that it ‘‘was not 
conducted according to Parliamentary usage, and did not 
express the true sentiments of the people present, much less 
of the people of the county, and for the further reason that 
under the arbitrary and unprecedented ruling of the Chair- 
man, B. Henn, a large portion of the people present were 
‘gagged’ down and not allowed to express their views.”’ 


G. W. Slagle read the resolutions which he and Joseph 
Beil had advocated in the committee and sought to present 
in a minority report to the Compromise meeting: 


Resolved. 4th. That we are opposed to any amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States which shall fix the institution 
of slavery upon the people of any State or Territory beyond the 
power of the people of such State or Territory, during the ex- 
istence of either a State or Territorial Government, to reject said 
institution of slavery through their legally constituted authorities, 
and preserve their State or Territory free, if they desire so to do. 
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5th. That the right of a State to secede from the Union is a 
doctrine not recognized by the Constitution of the United States. 


6th. That the conduct of the seceding States in their acts of 
secession, seizure of the property of the Government, and defiance 
of the laws, is either right or wrong. If right, they should be 
sustained; if wrong, they should be condemned. In the opinion 
ot this meeting they are wrong. 


Early in the month a portion of the citizens of Des Moines 
township met at the Brick College ‘‘to consider the threaten- 
ing dangers’’ of the country. Alexander Clark was chair- 
man; Abraham Teter and Reuben Ellmaker were the clerks. 
These resolutions were offered and adopted: 


Whereas, A portion of the States of our Federal Union have 
withdrawn; and Whereas, We believe that unless some compromise 
is effected other States will withdraw, thereby destroying our Gov- 
ernment; and Whereas, We believe the dangers threatening our 
country is owing to a belief entertained by the people of the 
Southern States, that a growing majority of the North will eventual- 
ly, either by an open violation, or misconstruction, or by an altera- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, deprive them of their rights as 
they now exist in the Government, therefore, 


Resolved. 1. That we are indebted to the union of the States 
for our great prosperity as a nation. That we believe a dissolu- 
tion of our Government would bring upon all parts of our widely- 
extended country direful calamities; perhaps the worst evils that 
could befall us, civil war; and the entire destruction of our civil 
and religious liberties. 


2. That as our fathers formed our government by mutual con- 
cessions and compromise, we believe it is the duty of every pa- 
triot to make every reasonable concession to perpetuate it, there- 
fore as a compromise, and for to move the question of slavery en- 
tirely from the halls of Congress, and to dispel from the minds 
of the people of the South the belief that we ever intend to, or 
even can deprive them of their rights in the Union, and to restore 
peace and harmony to the country, we are in favor of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution proposed by Senator Crittenden. 


8. That we are opposed to any action of any of the States of 
the Union of a warlike nature, believing such action calculated to 
beget like action in the other sections of our country, and of adding 
fuel to the flame of excitement already burning too fiercely. 


4. That we will discountenance all newspapers and periodicals 
that pursue a course calculated to keep up sectional strife; that 


we will by our influence and by our example and by our votes 
discountenance sectionalism in all its forms. 


ed 
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From a photograph by Brady in John A. Kasson Col- 
lection, Historical Department of Iowa. 
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5. That we believe it is the duty of the Legislature of every 
State of this Union to repeal all laws which hinder the full and 
free operation of the fugitive slave law, believing such laws to be 
a violation of the compact that binds these States together. 


6. That the Union of these States can only be preserved by 
restoring the fraternal feeling that existed in the early days of 
the Republic; that the Union cannot be preserved by coercive 
measures on the part of the Federal Government. 


7. That if such feeling cannot be restored as will enable us 
to live in peace and harmony, we are in favor of a mutual and 
peaceful separation, and of an amicable division of the public 
property. 

8.. That whilst we justify Major Anderson in removing the forces 
under his command to the most secure fort in Charleston harbor, 
we must condemn the spiking of the guns in the vacated fort as 
being eminently calculated to provoke an attack; that we utterly 
condemn as the greatest outrage the action of Southern States in 
taking ‘possession of United States property. 


9. That we will co-operate with all men independent of party 
ties who will unite with us in carrying out the foregoing views. 


On February 7th, seventy-seven citizens of the county ad- 
dressed through Samuel R. Curtis a letter of thanks to John 
E. Bouligny, a congressman from Louisiana, for his ‘‘manly 
and bold declaration of devotion to the American Union”’ 
in the House of Representatives. 


They wrote: 


You seem to understand us at the North, your people do not. 
We are their friends, but they think us enemies. Our prin- 
ciples are not understood at the South; we have been sland- 
ered ind misrepresented. And these base slanders have been 
believed by your people. They will not hear us, and if they do 
they will not believe us. We trust and hope that Time and the 
unfolding of events will prove to them that under all circumstances 
and at all times we will respect and guard all their rights in the 
Union and under the Constitution. As reasonable men they cannot 
demand more, as just men we cannot grant less, and as honorable 
men we cannot grant more. We will, therefore, bide our time, until 
we are heard and understood, believing that then confidence, peace 
‘and goodwill will be restored, and our happy but now distracted 
country will renew her course of honor and. glory. 
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In his acknowledgment of the compliment was an inspira- 
tion : 


If they are lovers of this Union, as I doubt not they are, and 
devoted to the flag of our common country, then I accept most 
gratefully their sympathy. Under the stars and stripes I was 
born, and under them I hope to die. 


About the middle of the month the citizens of Coalport and 
vicinity formally expressed their sentiments in regard to the 
‘¢ distracted state’’ of the country. N. Patch was made chair- 
man and T. C. Evans, secretary. Resolutions drafted by J. 
W. Planett, A. R. Pierce and T. C. Evans were discussed and 
adopted : 


Whereas, Believing that the true issue between the North and 
the South is that of the equilibrium of representation, and that the 
extension or non-extension of slavery is only secondary to-that of 
power, therefore, 


Resolved, 1. That we deprecate the present efforts of some of 
our political partizans to raise up party strife on a sectional basis. 


2. That in our opinion the Chicago platform embodies no prin- 
ciple or idea contrary to the Constitution of the United States, 
and in that belief we will stand by it as the exponent of the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. 


3. That we look with approbation and pride on the firmness 
with which our Representatives in Congress resist the aggressive 
demands of the South. 


4. That secession is rebellion, and rebellion treason; and that 
it is the duty of the general Government to enforce the laws. 


5. That if the Republican party consent to pass any of the com- 
promises offered by the South, it will merit the contempt of the 
civilized world. 


6. That we are prepared, at whatever sacrifice it may require, 
to defend the Constitution of the United States as it is. 


7. That any interference with the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river will not be tolerated by the North-western States. 


8. That we consider the leaders of the Disunion movement as 
traitors, and that it would be dishonorable and cowardly to ac- 
cept any compromise they offer. 


A little later was published over the signature of Samuel 
Jacobs a defense of the ‘‘Union Meeting’’ which favored com- 
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promise. <A few sentences will throw in relief his own mental 
attitude at least: 


Personal and political considerations should be cast aside in the 
present extraordinary and appalling crisis. I hope Democrats and 
Republicans will cordially unite in a common effort to save the 
country from ruin. * * * There is yet time to compromise, 
thanks to the heroic States of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
who have run up the flag of truce, and temporarily, at least, 
stopped the progress of dissolution, in the hope that an amicable 
adjustment can be made, satisfactory to all sections. Let us give 
the Union men of the South such a compromise as will enable 
them to defeat secession and anarchy in their respective States. 


The issue to be faced was becoming clear. Secession was 
in the air. ‘‘Secession is treason. Those who talk about the 
rights of secession talk about the rights of traitors. The 
word secession is not so palpable and odious as that of 
traitor. It sounds better and does not smack of treason to 
the Government. No State has a right under our Constitu- 
tion and laws to secede. It is treason—nothing less.’’ Such 
was the character of the reasoning which appealed to the 
common mind. Under its leavening force, political uncer- 
tainty was ripening to pass away, and patriotism was bud- 
ding to break into perfect flower. 


When the news of the peaceful inauguration of Lincoln 
was received, there was a universal feeling of relief. It was 
a happy omen. In Fairfield there was a demonstration at 
night. Anvils were fired. The Wide Awakes turned out and 
paraded the streets to the strains of martial music. Con- 
eratulatory speeches were made at the court house by Alvin 
Turner, C. W. Slagle, J. F. Wilson, Kirkpatrick and A. M. 
Seott. In this hour of jubilation the curtain which concealed 
the future stili hid the impending dangers. 


The wise appealing words of the President’s Inaugural 
Address allayed much prejudice. They were another element 
in unifying the North against the destructive plans of the 
maddened and determined South. 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF THE IOWA STATE 
CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


BY EDGAR R. HARLAN, 


[This matter was prepared as an address to be read to the Iowa 
Chapter American Institute of Architects, at its session in the His- 
torical Building, October 22, 1913.] 


It is a part of the business of the Historical Department of 
Iowa to co-operate and exchange thought with every other 
Iowa person and institution standing for true culture. In 
that service it has exchanged courtesies with creators as well 
as lovers of painting, sculpture, literature, and all the other 
arts. It is with peculiar satisfaction and appropriateness that 
the opportunity is accepted today, of exchanging thought 
with your society as our guests. 


The Curator of the Historical Department of Iowa began 
early in his service with the Allison Memorial Commission 
(a duty conferred upon him by statute’) to confer with mem- 


LAWS OF IOWA, THIRTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1909, 
CHAPTER 251, 
PEDESTAL FOR A MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


AN Act to create a commission authorized to locate and erect a pedestal 
for a monument to the memory of the late William B. Allison and 
making an appropriation to defray the expense thereof. 

Whereas, Certain patriotic citizens have undertaken to create by public 
subscription a fund to be expended in the erection of a monument at the 
red of Des Moines, Iowa, to the memory of the late Senator William B. 

llison, and 

Whereas, It is necessary to provide a pedestal for said monument and 
a site for the same, therefore 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


Section 1. Commission—how constituted. A commission of five 
persons, to consist of the chairman of the Allison monument committee, 
the governor of the state of Iowa, the curator of the historical collections 
a member of ‘the senate, to be named by the president of the senate, and 
a member of the house of representatives, to be named by the speaker 
of the house, is hereby created for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
pedestal upon which shall be placed a monument to the memory of the 
late William B. Allison. 

Sec. 2. Powers. Said commission is hereby clothed with full author- 
ity to locate and erect upon the capitol grounds, or any extension thereof, 


a suitable pedestal to be used by the Allison monument committee in’ 


erecting thereon a monument to’ the memory of the late William B. 
Allison, and such commission shall have authority to do all things 
reasonable and necessary to the location and erection of such pedestal, 
and the design for said statue shall be approved by said commission ; 
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bers of your profession in Des Moines and other cities, with a 
view to fully fortifying his judgment along architectural 
lines. He thus arrived for the first time at a full compre- 
hension of the ability of his associates on the Commission, 
and of their perception that their duty was not only to avoid 
mistake, but also to embrace a really magnificent opportunity ; 
that.is, while commemorating in sculpture, Iowa’s great states- 
man, the Commission could and should in the selection of a 
site lead the State from an aimless policy of random place- 
ment of its State buildings, out upon the broad, sensible 
ground of regular, permanent, artistic arrangement. This 
would at once be a further tribute to the memory of Senator 
Allison* and a monument to the business ability of his gen- 
eration. 


The law creating the Commission provided that the memor- 
ial should be placed ‘‘upon the capitol grounds or some ex- 
tension thereof.’’ Your trained minds instantly perceive that 
however well the sculptor may say in plastic language, ‘‘ This 


provided, however, that said commission shall not expend in the erection 
of such pedestal a sum in excess of thirty (30%) per cent of the amount 
of the popular subscription made for the erection of said monument, and 
in no event shall said commission expend to exceed ten thousand ($10,- 
000.00) dollars. 

Sec. 3. To serve without compensation—expenses. Said commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation and shall be allowed only its actual 
expenses reasonably incurred while engaged in the discharge of its duties, 

Sec. 4. Appropriation—how drawn. There is hereby appropriated 
from the funds in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum 
of ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary to defray the authorized expense of erecting said pedestal and of 
said commission. The auditor of state is authorized to draw warrants 
against said appropriation upon the certificate of said commission showing 
that the several sums have, in good faith, been expended in the erection 
of said pedestal or in paying the necessary expenses of said commission. 

Sec. 5. In effect. This act being deemed of immediate importance 
shall take effect and be in force from and after its publication in the 
Register and Leader and the Des Moines Capital, newspapers published 
in the city of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Arproved, February 28, A. D. 1909. 

2WILLIAM Boyp ALLISON was born in Wayne county, Ohio, March 2, 
1829 He received his early education at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
and Western Reserve College, Ohio. He took up the study of law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1850 and practiced in Ohio for seven years. Im- 
mediately upon his removal to Dubuque, Iowa, in 1857, he became an 
active and influential factor in Iowa politics. He served as delegate to 
the Republican State Convention in 1859 and to the National Convention 
that nominated Lincoln at Chicago in 1860. He was a member of the 
Governor’s staff and aided in raising troops for the Civil War. He was 
elected Representative in Congress in 1863 and served until 1871. In 
1873 he was elected United States Senator and was a member of that 
body continuously until his death, giving effective service as member and 
chairman of the appropriations committee and member of the finance 
committee. He was chairman of the National Monetary Conference at 
Brussels in 1892. He declined Cabinet positions offered him by Presi- 
dents Garfield, Harrison and McKinley. He was a candidate for presiden- 
tial nomination at the National Republican Conventions of 1888 and 1896 
He died at his home in Dubuque, August 4, 1908. 
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was one of the great American minds,’’ our indifference as 
to where the work shall stand will say, ‘‘But it was a short- 
sighted generation in which that famous statesman closed his 
fruitful life.’’ 


And so it was that the chairman of this Commission, Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge’, one of the great builders of America, 
instantly approved the scheme of having the expert committee 
of trained men which had been invited to assist in the selec- 
tion of the model, also advise upon the selection of the site. 
The National Sculpture Society, which delegated this com- 
mittee, assigned to us, as sculptor expert, Mr. Karl Bitter’, 
and as architect expert, Mr. E. L. Masqueray’. But the day 


8 NVILLE MELLEN DopGr was born at Danvers, Mass., April 12, 1831. 
He eeenten Norwich University in Vermont and graduated in 1850 with 
the degree of C. E. The next year he graduated from Captain Partridge’s 
Military Academy. In 1871 he was employed by the Illinois Central 
Railway and the next year by the Chicago & Rock Island Railway, and 
was assistant engineer during the construction of the Mississippi & Mis- 
souri Railway across the State of Iowa. He was a member of a govern- 
ment survey along the Platte for a railway to the Pacific, one of the first 
surveys to be instituted for that purpose. He fought through the Civil 
war and rose to the rank of Major-General of U. S. Volunteers. He was 
chief engineer of the Union Pacific Railway, 1866 to 1870, and of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway, 1871 to 1881. From 1867 to 1869 he served as mem- 
ber of congress from the Second Iowa District. In 1898 he was made 
president of the commission appointed to investigate the charges of mis- 
management relative to the Spanish-American war. In addition to his 
interest in the Allison Monument Commission, General Dodge has been 
connected with many movements for perpetuating the memories of famous 
Americans. He was vice-president of the trustees in charge of the erection 
of the Grant monument, New York, and marshal of the day at its dedica- 
tion, April 27, 1897; chairman of the committee from the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee which obtained the appropriation and erected the 
Grant monument, Washington; chairman of the Sherman monument com- 
mittee and commission, Washington; member of the committee in charge 
of the Logan monument, Washington; chairman of the committees in 
charge of the erection of the Lincoln and W. H. Kinsman monuments, 
Council Bluffs. He personally erected a monument to James Bridger 
at Kansas City and to Marshall F. Hurd at Denver. He has placed in 
West Point Memorial Hall a portrait of Maj. Gen. H. W. Halleck, one 
of Maj, Gen, J. B. McPherson and a bronze tablet commemorating the 
service of West Point men in the army. General Dodge was the repre- 
sentative of the Government to whom was assigned the duty of accepting 


the Iowa monuments placed in the national military parks at Shiloh, 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga. 


‘KARL THEODORE FRANCIS BITTER, sculptor, was born in Vienna, Austri 
December 6, 1867, and was educated in the gymnasium there. He studi 
art in the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, and came to the United States 
in 1889 and was employed in architectural sculpture, 

He won a prize in the competition for the Astor memorial gates, 
Trinity church, New York, and executed sculpture on the administration 
and manufactures buildings of the Chicago exposition and for the resi- 
dences of C. P. Huntington, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and others. 

He obtained a silver medal at the Paris exposition, 1900, and gold 
medals at the Buffalo exposition, 1901, Philadelphia, 1902, and St. Louis 
exposition, 1904. He became a National Academician, 1902. He is a 


member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters and of the National 
Sculpture Society. 


SEMMANUEL Louis MASQUERAY architect, was born in Dieppe, France 
September, 1861. He was educated at the Ecole des Beaux eo Paris, 
France, and received the Deschaume prize, 1879, Chaudesaigues prize, 
1880, and a gold medal at the Salon, 1883. Mr. Masqueray came to 
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for the competition falling on the day of a previous engage- 
ment of Mr. Bitter, he yielded to Mr. Charles Grafly’, head of 
the sculpture department of the Pennsylvania Society of Fine 
Arts. So in the place of Mr. Bitter, Mr. Grafly came to Des 
Moines, and with Mr. Masqueray, Governor Carroll, General 
Dodge and the Secretary, under the provisions of the statute 
began the service of selecting the model and determining the 
site’. Membership on the Commission from the Senate and 
House had expired, and vacancies remained until the con- 
vening of the Thirty-fifth General Assembly. 


Mr. Masqueray led in the study of the placement of the 
memorial; with your speaker he visited the Capitol and all 
the grounds, streets, and alleys within a reasonable radius. 
We consulted General Dodge, Governor Carroll“, Secretary 


America in 1887, locating in New York. He was chief of design at the 
St. Louis exposition, 1904, erecting there the Cascades, Colonnade of 
States and Pavilions, Transportation, Agriculture, Horticulture, Fisheries 
and Forestry buildings; also Louisiana Purchase monument and twelve 
bridges. He has also erected many important structures in various parts 
of the country, including Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, Cathedral 
of St. Paul, Pro-Cathedral of Minneapolis and a cathedral at Wichita, 
Kansas. He is at present erecting Archbishop Ireland’s great cathedral 
at St. Paul. He is a charter member of the Society Beaux Arts Archi- 
tects, and also a member of the Architectural League, New York, and 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

6CHARLES GRAFLY, sculptor, was born at Philadelphia, December 3, 1862. 
He was a pupil of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and of Chapu 
and Dampt, Paris. He received honorable mention Salon of 1891; Temple 
Trust Fund, Philadelphia, 1892; medal at the Chicago Exposition, 1893; 
silver medal, Atlanta Exposition, 1895; Converse gold medal, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, 1899; gold medal, Paris Exposition, 1900; 
Charleston Exposition, 1901; Buffalo Exposition, 1901. He was a mem- 
ber of the International Jury of Awards, St. Louis Exposition, 1904, and 
has been instructor in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts since 1892. 
Mr. Grafly is represented in the permanent collections of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Detroit Art Museum, St. Louis Museum and is a 
member of the National Institute Arts and Letters, National Sculpture 
Society and Philadelphia Art Club. He has done much notable work in 
busts, life size and colossal figures and portraits and ideal figures in 

s, largely in bronze. 

rie a SAU oa should be designed to fit its surroundings, it is im- 
portant that before preparing the programme, the exact site or location 
of the proposed work should be determined upon, and that the promoters 
of the competition should be ready ‘to supply competitors with plan and 
phoographs of the site. The placing of a monument is a matter of the 
greatest moment, and to select the best site is more difficult than is 
generally supposed. It is a matter upon which the committee should 
secure expert advice. * * * ‘The Society, while not assuming to dic- 
tate the owner’s course in conducting competitions, entertains definite 
convictions as to the conduct of its own members, and in its by-laws has 
declared that it is unprofessional conduct for a sculptor to take part 
in any competition the terms of which are not in harmony with the 
principles approved by the Society as stated in its Suggestions Relative 
to Competitions for Sculpture.—Suggestions for Sculptural Competitions 

é ional Sculpture Society. : 
ees fe CARROLL was born in Davis county, Iowa, March 15, 1860. 
He graduated from the Missouri State Normal, Kirksville, Missouri, in 
1884, and received the degree of LL.D. from Simpson college in 1909, 
He was editor of the Davis County Republican from 1891 to 1902. He 
was Republican candidate for Iowa House of Representatives, 1893; 
member of Iowa Senate, 1895-8 (resigned); postmaster of Bloomfield, 
Towa, 1898-1902; state auditor of Iowa, three terms, 1903-09; governor 


of Iowa, 1909 to 1913. 
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of State Hayward”, State Auditor Bleakly“, State Treasurer 
Morrow”, Secretary Davison™ of the Executive Council and 
many others with reference to the immediate and eventual 
need of other structures. 


We searched pertinent resolutions and bills introduced into 
the different legislatures; we read reports of departments for 
ten years or more and ascertained the present and proposed 
improvements of like nature in other states” ; we examined all 


sbWILLIAM C, HAYWARD was born in Cattaraugus county, New York, 
November 22, 1847. He removed to Winnebago county, Iowa, in 1867. He 
taught school for several terms and entered the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts as a member of its first class. He returned 
to Winnebago county, was elected county surveyor and purchased a half 
interest in the Winnebago Press. In 1873 he removed to Garner, pur- 
chased the Hancock Signal, and served as postmaster for eleven years. 
He was one of the organizers of the City Bank of Garner and its cashier 
He later engaged with William Finch in the grain, coal and stock business, 
operating twenty-five stations in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. The 
headquarters of the firm were removed to Davenport in 1886 and Mr. 
Hayward removed to that city. He was president of the Union Savings 
Bank of Davenport, president of the Davenport National Bank, and a 
member of the Davenport school board for nine years. He was elected 
State Senator in 1897 and served through the Twenty-seventh, Twenty- 
eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first General Assemblies. In 
1906 he was elected Secretary of State and held that office for three terms. 

8cJoHN L. BLEAKLY was born in County Fermanagh, Ireland, February 
17, 1857. He emigrated with his parents to the United States in 1863, 
settling in Illinois and removing to Linn county, Iowa, in 1872. He was 
educated in the public schools of Illinois and Iowa and the Cedar Rapids 
Business College. After teaching for several years he engaged in the 
banking business and later in the mercantile business in Ida Grove. In 
1903 he was elected State Senator from the forty-sixth district and 
served in the Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty-second 
Extra General Assemblies. He was elected Auditor of State in 1908 
and re-elected in 1910 and 1912. 

*aWILLISON W. Morrow was born in Guernsey county, Ohio, January 4, 
1850. He removed with his father’s family in August, 1864, to Iowa, and 
located near Afton, in Union county. The land upon which the family 
settled in 1864 is a part of the farm now owned by Mr. Morrow. He 
was educated in the public schools of Afton and graduated from the high 
school. Mr, Morrow represented Union county in the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth Genera] Assemblies and was a member of the board of 
directors of the State Fair Association for eight years, serving one year 
as vice president. He was state treasurer from 1906 to 1912. 

MAaARTHUR HENRY DAVISON was born in Blooming Valley, Crawford 
county, Pennsylvania, March 6, 1857. He attended the public schools of 
that county and graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Didactics from 
the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Edinboro. He removed to 
Lyon county, Iowa, and engaged in school teaching and the real estate 
business. He served as county superintendent of schools of Lyon county. 
For eleven years he was a director and for several years chairman of 
the board of directors of the Rock Rapids schools. In 1893 he was 
elected to the Iowa House of Representatives from Lyon and O’Brien 
counties and served through the Twenty-fifth General Assembly. Mr. 
Davison was appointed Secretary of the Executive Council of Iowa in 
January, 1899, continuing in that office to the present time. 
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the Executive Messages, and took special notice of those of 
Governors Larrabee”, Shaw”, Cummins“, Garst’*, Carroll and 
Clarke”. There is probably no better way of tracing cur- 


WILLIAM LARRABEE was born in Ledyard, Connecticut, January 20, 
1832. He received a common school education in Connecticut and spent 
two months in a private academy; came to Iowa in 1853; taught school 
in Hardin, Allamakee county, for a time and worked on a farm for three 
years. In 1856 he engaged in the milling business in Clermont and con- 
tinued until 1873, when he sold his milling business and spent three 
months in Europe. On his return he engaged in banking and farming 
and continued in the enlargement of his interests in Iowa banks and 
Iowa farms throughout his life. He was one of the arbiters which ap- 
praised the property of the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal company 
preparatory to its transfer to the United States government. In 1867 
Mr. Larrabee was elected to the State Senate and was four times there- 
after nominated by acclamation. In 1885 he was elected governor and 
his administration was marked by the influence he exerted on legislation, 
especially aia Ghar lines of railroad regulation and the suppression of 
intemperance. arrabee’s ‘‘Railroad Question” is considered an authority. 
When the legislature passed the Board of Control law, Governor Larrabee 
was selected for chairman of the board. He was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Iowa commission of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
peer Louis. He died at Clermont, Fayette county, Iowa, November 

BLESLIE MoRTIER SHAW was born in Morristown, Vermont, November 2, 
1848. He received his early education in the common schools and acad- 
emy in Vermont. He moved to Iowa in 1869 and in 1874 graduated from 
Cornell college, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. In 1876 he graduated from the Iowa 
College of law, located in Denison and combined the practice of law with 
an extensive loan business. He was elected governor of Iowa on the 
Republican ticket in 1897, and served for two terms. He was chairman of 
the sound money convention which convened in Indianapolis in 1898. At 
the expiration of his second term as governor, in 1902, he was appointed 
ie tee the treasury by President Roosevelt and held that position 
until 1 : 

144ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS was born at Carmichaels, Pennsylvania, 
February 15, 1850. He was educated in the academy of Waynesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and received the degree of LL.D. at Waynesburg college in 1903 
and at Cornell college, Iowa, in 1904. ,Mr. Cummins studied surveying 
and became assistant chief engineer of the Cincinnati, Richmond and 
Fort Wayne R. R. He studied law in the offices of McClellan and Hodges, 
Chicago. He was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1875 and practiced in 
Chicago from 1875 until 1878, when he removed to Des Moines, Iowa. He 
was a member of the Iowa House of Representatives, 1888; presidential 
elector-at-large, 1892; candidate for United States senator, 1894 and 1900; 
chairman of the Republican siate convention, 1892 and 1896; member of 
the Republican National Committee, 1896-1900; delegate to the Republican 
National conventions, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904; governor of Iowa from 1902 
to 1908; elected United States senator November 24, 1908, for unexpired 
term (expiring March 3, 1909), of Senator Allison, deceased; re-elected 
for term, 1909-15. 

15WARREN GARST was born at Dayton, Ohio, December 4, 1850. He 
removed to Illinois with his parents in 1858, and in_ 1859 he established 
kimself in business at Boone, Iowa, later going to Coon Rapids, Carroll 
county, where he and his brother opened a general merchandise store. 
To chis business Mr. Garst has devoted himself for years. In addition 
to this he has been interested in farming and banking. He served during 
the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-sixth BHxtra, Twenty-seventh, 
Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first General Assem- 
blies. He assumed the office of Lieutenant governor on January 17, 1907, 
and became Governor on November 25, 1908, on the election of Governor 
Cummins to the United States Senate. , 

16GHORGE W. CLARKE was born in Shelby county, Indiana, October 24, 
1852. He removed with his parents to Davis county, Iowa, in 1856, and 
worked on a farm until manhood. He taught school twelve months and 
graduated from Oskaloosa college in 1877, and from the law department 
of the State University of Iowa in 1878. Immediately upon his graduation 
he began the practice of law in Adel and continued in this profession until 
his election as governor in 1912. He was a member of the House of 
Representatives in the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and 
Thirty-first General Assemblies and was speaker in the Thirtieth and 
Thirty-first General Assemblies. Mr. Clarke was elected lieutenant-gov-. 
ernor in 1908 and re-elected in 1910. On January 17, 1913, he became 
Governor of Iowa. 
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rents of popular thought. State pride is revealed, shortcom- 
ings are stated and remedies suggested, limitations are de- 
fined and ways and means outlined. The subject of correct- 
ing and completing the Capitol equipment as a part of State 
policy is usually expressly advocated. Even at the time the 
removal of the capital from Iowa City and the construction of 
the Capitol were bitter political issues, no Chief Executive 
ever stood against providing that the future might build as 
it needed. In the evolution of the plan to correct and com- 
plete the Capitol grounds, the following Executive expres- 
‘sions have had their weight: 


WILLIAM LARRABEE, Second Biennial Message, February 13, 1890. 


The improvement of the capitol grounds ought to be begun at an 
early day. The grounds should be in keeping with the capitol, 
which is one of the most beautiful on the continent. The expense of 
properly laying out the grounds was estimated by the board of 
capitol commissioners at $130,786.11. Since that estimate was made 
some grading has been done without expense to the State. The sum 
of $125,000 would probably be sufficient to complete this work. The 
custodian recommends that $50,000 per annum be appropriated for 
three years for the work on the grounds and the interior of the 
building, ‘ 


Lrestin M, SHAw, First Biennial Message, January 8, 1900. 
When the present capitol was built it was believed to be as 
commodious as the needs of the State would ever require, It has 


now been occupied sixteen years, and several of the departments are 
seriously congested. An arsenal is needed for the accommodation of 


the Adjutant-General’s department. Storage of quartermaster sup-. 


plies is now provided in a building rented for the purpose. It was 
found necessary to locate the board of control in committee rooms 
back of the senate chamber, which cannot well be spared from their 
designed use during session of the General Assembly. A warehouse 
for the storage and proper distribution of and reshipment of supplies 
for the various institutions under the management of the Board of 
Control is much needed and should be provided for at an early date. 
A new building for the memorial, historical and art department has 
been erected, and partitions and changes in various offices have 
been found imperative to make room for the several departments 
connected with the State government. Evidently additional build- 
ings will be needed in the near future, and these, when erected, 
should be fireproof, and of substantial and presentable architecture, 


and should be so located as to improve and add dignity to the pres- 
ent capitol. 
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I recommend that the two blocks directly north’ of the capitol 
grounds be immediately purchased, or obtained under condemnation 
proceedings. Nothing will be saved by delay, and the erection of 
substantial buildings by the owners upon this property may ma- 
terially add to the expense, Location of public buildings is a matter 
of prime importance, and I think it will be conceded that these two 
blocks are very desirable. No location is too good for Iowa, and none 
but the best should be considered, 


ALBERT B, CUMMINS, Biennial Message, January, 1906. 


In accordance with an act of the Thirtieth General Assembly, the 
Executive Council sold State Square for $8,500. The authority so to 
do was accompanied with a direction to invest the proceeds of the 
sale in lots fronting upon Capitol Square. The Council has pur- 
chased one lot fronting on Eleventh St., between Capitol Ave. and 
Walnut, for $2,250. It has endeavored to purchase other property, 
but has hitherto been unable to agree with the owners upon a price. 


WARREN GARST, Biennial Message, January 12, 1909. 


I feel that you and all the people of the State ought to be deeply 
interested in the matter of providing a suitable setting for our 
magnificent State Capitol. It stands today a monument to the good 
judgment of those who planned it and provided for its creation, 
and to the faithfulness and integrity of the self-sacrificing men who 
devoted the best of their lives to its building. Iowa can never pay 
its debt to Finkbine, Dey, Foote, Wright, Foreman and others of 
the Capitol Commission. They did their full duty; and partly in 
their honor and partly that we may complete what they so well 
begun, it seems to me there is an obligation upon this generation 
that we make the surroundings and approach to this great structure 
comport with its dignity and architectural beauty. We have pro- 
vided in part for the interior decoration; we have neglected the 
exterior and environment, I would recommend, therefore, a commis- 
sion authorized to purchase land adjacent to the capitol grounds, 
with the right of condemnation where necessary, and with funds 
sufficient to secure such land as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
vide a beautiful boulevard of approach and surroundings. An appro- 
priation of $150,000 would probably suffice. 

In making this recommendation I realize that there are those 
among you who may feel I have gone far out of my way; but I 
would call your attention to the fact that a very large part of the 
total cost of the present Capitol represents ornamentation. We 
ought to make the building and its surroundings beautiful. We 
ought to make the whole an object of pride to all our people, some- 
thing that will be an inspiration to better citizenship and that will 
give Iowa higher standing in the family of states. I feel so deeply 
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upon this question, I am loath to leave it for the more practical 
matters, but I have full faith that after mature consideration you 
will see your way clear to provide for this commission. 


Beryt F. Carrowy, Biennial Message, January 14, 1913. 


A comprehensive scheme for enlarging the Capitol grounds should 
be adopted by you and plans be made for the eventual acquiring of 
the lands to be added to the present holdings of the State. I would 
recommend that the State buy all the grounds lying between Hast 
Ninth and East Twelfth Streets, beginning at Capitol Avenue and 
extending to the railroad tracks at the foot of the hill to the south. 
The grounds thus acquired, lying south of Walnut Street, should be 
parked and beautified, and upon them should be placed the Allison 
monument and such other monuments as may be erected in the 
future, and when the State shall build an Executive Mansion, it 
should be placed upon the high point of ground to the southeast of 
the Capitol building. Upon the block immediately east of the State 
House and south of Capitol Avenue should be located a judicial 
building. I would also suggest that when the time comes that it is 
necessary to make any considerable improvement in the State’s 
power plant, it would be wise to consider moving it to the foot of 
the hill, south and southwest of the State House, where it could be 
reached by a switch, thereby saving the large amount of money that 
is annually paid for hauling coal with teams and wagons, and also 
getting rid of the dirt and smoke and the somewhat unsightly ap- 
pearance of a heating plant immediately in front of the Capitol 
building. 


In suggesting the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, I wish to 
say that the owners of some of the lots included in that which I 
have referred to, have already expressed a willingness to sell the 
same and some have submitted a price for their holdings. I want 
also to say that at two or three different times efforts have been 
made to secure a change of grade in some of the streets about the 
State House, which change would have a very material effect upon 
the surroundings if additional lands are to be acquired. The Council 
has each time objected to these changes and asked the parties in- 
terested therein to wait and take the matter up with you with a 
view to securing co-operation with the City of Des Moines and the 
State in some general plan of improving the State House surround- 
ings, and I recommend the appointment by you of a committee to 
take this matter into consideration and co-operate with the officials 
of the city to the end suggested. 


In my opinion the State might profitably dispose of Governor’s 
Square, allowing the city to purchase it for a park if so desired, 
and invest the proceeds in lands above suggested for purchase. 
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Plan of location of Allison Memorial and proposed placement of future State structures, 
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GEORGE W. CLARKE, Inaugural Address, January 16, 1913. 

The subject of the extension of the Capitol Grounds is a matter 
that should have consideration. The day is now here when these 
grounds surrounding us should be more spacious and they should be 
made more beautiful. They do not meet the material demands of 
the present and for the future they will be entirely inadequate. The 
future should ever be in mind. We build for those who are to come 
after us. We should have a vision of what Iowa is to do and be. In 
the extension of the grounds regard should be had for a better set- 
ting of the Capitol. The whole question of the enlargement and 
location of buildings and monuments should at once be placed in 
the hands of the best landscape artist that could be found with in- 
structions to prepare a plan commensurate with the needs and 
ideals of a great, progressive and cultured people. It cannot all be 
done at once, but a beginning can be made. Every day of post- 
ponement only makes the realization more expensive and difficult. 
What is done should be in accordance with a plan to end in both 
utility and great artistic beauty. 


GEORGE W. CLARKE, Special Message, March 26, 1918. 

I desire to submit a word with reference to the extension of the 
Capitol Grounds. It is the need of the present—it is the imperative 
demand of the future. It is a matter of the very best business policy. 
If looked at only as an investment it would be a remarkably good 
one. By extending the payment for the grounds over a period of 
ten years it would bring no burden at all upon the people. Never 
again can the purchase of ground be so advantageously made as 
now. Iowa should do business as competent successful business men 
do. Advantage should be taken of the time and the opportunity. 
Iowa should anaounce that she is of age and full-grown. She 
should step out of the old conditions that hamper and restrain her 
into the new. The legislature should be unafraid. The people will 
sustain you. When the work is done they will ever refer to you 
as the legislature that was far-seeing and wise enough to extend 
the Sapitol Grounds, * * * What man is there of you that will 
lose tais the greatest opportunity of his life to render a great public 
service. Listen not to the voice of selfishness. Tolerate not the 
‘invisible’ man. For more than ten years practically all legisla- 
tion and all political agitation in this country has been against 
human selfishness. Let it proceed. The rights of all men must 
be put above the selfishness of a few men. Go forward. Your duty, 
as it seems to me, is plain. 

The great Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, conceived in a 
holy enthusiasm and carried out with every good intention, 
has never been officially dedicated. In the published proceed- 
ings of the Iowa Department G. A. R. are found these words: 
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The Iowa Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, which fitly commem- 
orates the heroic acts of her sons during the greatest epoch of her 
history as a State, was completed and erected several years ago at 
a cost of over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The artistic 
merit of both design and execution is universally admitted. The 
reason for its erection was found in two well defined motives. of 
our people: First, to commemorate the heroic deeds of her citizen 
soldiers and sailors, and second, to teach the present and all future 
generations of her people, the lesson of individual patriotism and 
collective appreciation of that virtue: The location of this beautiful 
monument is defeating both motives. Dwarfed and overshadowed 
by our Capitol Building, and hemmed-in between a small. church 
building on one side and unfit surroundings on the other, few if 
any of our people give it more than a passing glance. With such 
surroundings, the question may well be raised, does this monument 
in its present location fitly commemorate the deeds of the men for 
whom its erection was deemed proper? Its chief purpose is being 
daily defeated. If it were worth while to build this monument at 
all, it surely is entitled to a location where it can and will be seen 
by the citizens of this great State, who so generously erected it at 
great cost. Would it not be just as reasonable to turn the keys in 
the locks of our other great educational institutions, as to leave this 
educational factor securely put away from their view in its present 
location? It has been recently suggested that this monument be 
removed to the east bank of the Des Moines river, and located on 
an open square between the two main thoroughfares to the Capitol 
Building. There it would stand opposite and facing the City 
Library on the west bank of the river, and adjacent to the block 
where the new City Hall is being erected, and would rear its shaft 
in the open, and daily teach its lessons of patriotism and duty to 
thousands of the people of Iowa. 


If the City of Des Moines can be induced, as I believe they can, 
to deed the State a sufficient plat of ground at the place suggested, 
I most cordially recommend that this organization use its influence 
with the next Legislature to pass an act authorizing and directing 
the removal of the monument to the proposed location. While I 
believe the cost of the removal will be fully compensated and war- 
ranted by the more perfect accomplishment of its purpose, I am 
persuaded that the project will in effect finance itself, The State 
must soon provide locations near the Capitol for additional State 
Buildings, and the vacating of the present site of the monument will 
release a valuable and suitable site for such purpose, which will 
more than compensate in value for the cost of removal, 


I therefore recommend that this department, through its repre- 
sentatives, approve the suggestion of the removal of the monument 


— 
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to the proposed new site, and that it use all honorable efforts to ac- 
complish the same, and I would urge all comrades attending this 
Encampment to visit both the present and the proposed locations, 
that you may know personally the advantage of the proposed new 
site, and that each of you use your influence to bring about this 
change. 


It will be a matter of great personal pride to your present Com- 
mander if this suggestion shall be adopted during his incumbency 
of the office, and I believe my successor will be equally gratified if 
the accomplishment of this loyal purpose should mark his ad- 
ministration”. 


At the same Encampment there was adopted the following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Department, in annual 
Encampment assembled, that all possible honorable efforts should be 
made to move the monument to the proposed site on the east bank 
of the Des Moines river, and that each Post in this Department be 
requested and urged to bring its utmost influence to bear upon the 
Representative and Senator from its district to bring about the pro- 
posed change’. 


To the Thirty-seventh annual Encampment in session at 
Muscatine the Commander, quoting this resolution, added 
these words: 


Desiring to carry out the unanimously expressed wish of the 
Encampment, the attention of the Legislative Committee was called. 
to the matter, and Senator Brown, a member of the committee 
drafted a bill, amply protecting the State in every way, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the removal. Comrade Brown was 
untiring in his efforts to carry out your wishes, as he was in support 
of all measures that came before that body in the interest of the 
Veterans. So successful was he that he secured every vote of the 
Senai> for the measure. The bill then went to the House and was 
taken cuarge of by Comrade Zeller, a member of that body. It was 
late in the session before the bill could be acted on, and some oppo- 
sition developed in the House Committee on Appropriations to which 
the bill had been referred. A majority of this committee finally 
voted for indefinite postponement, with a minority report headed by 
Comrade Zeller for passage. Both reports were smothered in com- 
mittee, the chairman refusing to report the bill to the House. Thus 
the project failed. It was not deemed necessary to have the full 

wAddress of Commander M. McDonald, Iowa Department G, A. R., Des 
Oe), June, 1910. Journal of Proceedings, nee Annual Hncampment, 


1sResolution, Iowa: Department G. Re June, 1910. Journal of Proceed- 
ings, 36th Annual Encampment, PD. a. 
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Legislative Committee in attendance, although they would have 
responded if notified that their services were needed. Past Com- 
mander M. McDonald came on call more than once, and Comrade 
R. L. Chase, a resident of Des Moines, was continually on the ground, 
and his efforts were unceasing and valuable. He secured the assist- 
ance of the sub-committee of the Greater Des Moines Committee who 
rendered valuable aid. They are all entitled to your approbation. 
Senator Brown should receive the especial thanks of this Encamp- 
ment for his faithful and untiring efforts to carry out your expressed 
desires. Considering what there was to contend against, most of 
the State Department being opposed to the removal, it is remark- 
able that it passed the Senate without a dissenting vote; and I am 
informed the votes were pledged for its passage in the House 
provided it came upon the floor. This Department will feel grateful 
to the Senate, and to those members of the House who pledged their 
support. Your Department officers had no more interest in the 
matter than any comrade, but felt it their duty to carry out so far 
as they could your commands. We failed; but the monument be- 
longs to the State, and if the patriotic people of Iowa are satisfied 
to allow it to remain in a location that an expert in such matters 
remarked, “that it was almost an insult to the men it was intended 
to honor,” to allow it to remain in its present location, where all the 
objects for which it was erected are lost, we ought to be able to 
stand it. My advice would be to allow all future efforts in that 
direction to be furthered by those interested, without suggestion 
from the Grand Army of the Republic”. 


The Encampment adopted a special resolution as follows: 


Past Department Commander M. McDonald: I wish to offer a 
resolution for the benefit of the Encampment. It is this: 


“Resolved, That the thanks of this Encampment are tendered to 
Comrade John D. Brown, a Senator in the Thirty-fourth General 
Assembly, for his untiring efforts to carry out the expressed desires 
of the Department, and also for his zealous activity for all legislation 
in the interest of the Veterans.” 


Commander, in my report a year ago I suggested that the monu- 
ment that was scarcely seen by a few be removed down to the river 


bank, where it would be an instructive object for all time to come.. 


The Committee on Commander’s Address approved of it, and as I 
was on the Committee on Legislation we went down to see if we 
could induce the legislature to appropriate a small sum of money to 
carry out the request of that Encampment. Through the activity of 


Address of Commander H. A. Dyer, Iowa Department G. A. R., Mus- 


aes June, 1911. Journal of Proceedings, 3?th Annual degen 
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Comrade Brown it passed the Senate, as you were informed, with no 
vote against it. It went into the House and we were overjoyed, 
thinking that our request would be carried out, and that that beau- 
tiful monument would stay down there on the river bank where 
everyone who visited the City of Des Moines could not help but see 
it, and those that didn’t know anything about your valor would ask: 
“What did that represent?’ And they would say: “It represents 
the valor of the soldiers of Iowa.” It was defeated in the House, 
much to our regret, but I want to say to you, my comrades, being 
there two or three times during the winter, and seeing the activity 
of Comrade Brown, there is nothing in the gift of this Department 
that is too good for that man, That is the reason I want to say 
that I would like some time to see him rewarded for his generosity. 


Comrade T. R. Bickley, Post 69: Second the motion. 


Past Department Commander Chas. A. Clarke: Commander, I am 
glad to second the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was then put and duly 
arried™. 


/ 


To the Thirty-eighth Annual Encampment the Department 
Commander said: ; 


Your Commander deems it wise to have your attention again 
called to the propriety of remedying a great mistake by a former 
General Assembly, in location of the monument. It should not 
require a great amount of wisdom to understand that the monument, 
to be of any educational advantage, should be located where large 
numbers of people continually pass and repass in its vicinity. And 
where its public location would protect it from vandals, which is 
not the case now. All the walks that can be built from any angle 
leading from the State House will not persuade or cajole people to 
go out of their way to visit the monument, The walk now under 
construction is a poor makeshift, suggested by those opposed to the 
monument’s removal. It is a modest suggestion, that it might be 
well to change the location during the lifetime of a few of the men 
in whose honor and memory it was erected. It might thereby 
create sufficient interest among our people to at least dedicate it 
to the purpose for which it was intended. I leave the matter in 
your hands for such action as you deem best”. 


2Resolution, Iowa Department G. A. R. June, 1911. Journal of 
Proceedings, 8tth Annual Encampment, p. 92-3. 

"Address of Commander Lot Abraham, Iowa Department G. A. R. 
Mason City, June, 1912. Journal of Proceedings, 88th Annual Hncamp- 
ment, p. 15-16. : 
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Among the resolutions adopted is the following: 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse that part of the report of 
Department Commander Abraham concerning the removal of the 
Iowa Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument to a more suitable site in the 
City of Des Moines”. 


At the Home-Coming Encampment, in Des Moines, June, 
1913, the Thirty-ninth Annual Encampment, the Commander, 
Capt. John D. Brown, in his annual address, made no ref- 
erence to the removal of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, 
but at the Camp Fire, Tuesday evening, June 10, 1913, Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge, being introduced, spoke as follows: 


This year our governor and legislature have performed a great 
service to the veterans of the State, in enlarging our Capitol 
Grounds and in giving the proper setting to our Memorial Monu- 
ment (applause), to our war veterans, and when their work is 
completed as planned, then those that follow us will look back upon 
it as one of the most beneficial acts of our State, and give the credit 
due to our governor and our legislature for their foresight and 
patriotism. And I hope every comrade while he is here will go up 
on the Capitol Grounds and look at it as it is today, and then go into 
the Capitol and see the plan of what it will be in a few years more, 
and what our monument there will be, that everyone will go to 
see it, and I hope that Commander Brown, the commander of the 
G. A. R., will take the proper action for the veterans of Iowa in 
thanking that legislature and the governor for their great work 
for us. (Applause.)* 


In the session of June 12th, the committee on resolutions, 
consisting of John I, Lacey, Henry H. Rice, A. W. Jaques, 
Henry Karwarth, E. A. Snyder and M. W. Harmon, reported 
among other resolutions the following: 


Resolved, That we approve of the enlargement of the Capitol Park 
so as to make the grounds suitable in area and character for the 
patriotic monuments and memorials already erected and that may 
hereafter be required by our prosperous commonwealth. 

On motion of Major Lacey, adopted”, 

Resolution, Towa Department G, A. R. 
ceedings, 88th Annual Rnoaupment, Dp. tS. po 8S 

*Address of Gen. G. M. Dodge, before Iowa Department G. A. R 

’ . 7 .» Des 
reece a 1913. Journal of Proceedings, 39th Annual Encampment, 
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Outline birds-eye view of possible improvement upon grounds authorized to be acquired by the State. 
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Special attention therefore has been given to the eventual 

~ appropriate treatment of our great Soldiers and Sailors’ Mon- 
ument. With grounds ideally enlarged and treated, with the 
certainty that the monument will outlast even the Capitol 
itself, the center of the viewing population upon State prop- 
erty will be eastward of the latter. The mass and height of 
the monument, the honor in which the men and events it 
commemorates will forever be held, demand its placement at 
the intersection of the two principal streets of the enlarged 
grounds, on the easterly axis of the Capitol. There in the 
center of such a parade ground as would admit of appropriate 
patriotic or military occasions, now impossible except in streets, 
with its four sides clearly visible a thousand feet and more, 
its grandeur and impressiveness would be inealeulably en- 
hanced. The best thought is that this great work, after its 
ideal placement, shall be regarded as the deliberate artistic 
expression of the generation producing it and even if any 
slight deficiency of artistic merit then remain, the whole 
will be of too sacred a character to be touched by other 
hands. For the average mind will more and more revere it 
as the sacrifice which it betokens farther and farther recedes, 
and as tradition more and more hallows the monument itself. 


Out of all this was brought a plan contemplating: 


1st. The immediate and correct placement of the Allison 
Memorial, contracted to be erected in 1915, at a cost of $50,- 
000.00. 

2d. The eventual appropriate placement of our great Sol- 
diers and Sa lors’ Monument. 

3d. The eventual removal of the heating plant to the rail- 
road, relieving the State of the perpetual hauling of coal and 
ashes and saving the priceless property from the insidious 
but fatal work of gas and smoke. 

4th. Provision for an eventual office and storage room for 
the Adjutant General, which at present costs the State an 
annual rental of about $5,000.00. 

5th. An eventual Executive Mansion, such as has already 
been provided in Montana, Nevada, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
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ginia, West Virginia, Nebraska and New York, and is pro- 
posed in other states. 


6th. Provision for eventual office buildings such as are 
proposed in California, where ornamental grounds of some 
thirty-one acres, instead of being impinged upon for a building 
site, are being protected by the purchase of adjacent grounds 
at a cost of nearly $700,000.00. Many other states already 
have or contemplate similar equipment in buildings other 


than their capitols. 


7th. Provisions for an eventual Supreme Court building, 
wherein the priceless records of that tribunal, together with 
its library and other indispensable auxiliaries may have per- 
petual growth and constant accessibility; such buildings have 
been provided in the states of Connecticut, Florida, Illinois 
and Missouri, and are proposed in other states. 


8th. Mr. Masqueray observed and proposed the restora- 
tion of the natural scenic value of the capitol site; recognized 
the probable commemoration in future by monuments and 
other structures of noted men and events of Iowa; the lack of 
parade grounds so greatly needed on occasion; the value of 
an unobstructed view from trunk line trains but a thousand 
feet away. 


There is danger of surrounding areas becoming unsightly, 
rendering the whole in some sense incomplete. It was, there- 
fore, thought proper to suggest the acquisition of an area in 


*The writer was of the company when Right Hon. James Bryce, 
British Ambassador, on his last visit to our State, inquired what building 
it was whose gilded pinnacle he could see from his train. ‘That is the 
Capitol of Iowa,” Governor Carroll responded, “I think our people will 
improve the surroundings soon.” The Ambassador then uttered the 
substance of his well-known remarks to the American Civic Association, 
to which he said: 

“The world seems likely to last a long, long time, and we ought to 
make provision for the future. 

“The population of the world goes on constantly increasing and no- 
where increasing so fast as in North America. 

“A taste for natural beauty is increasing, and as we hope, will go 
on increasing. 

_ “The places of scenic beauty do not increase, but, on the contrary are 
in danger of being reduced in number and diminished in quantity, and 
the danger is always increasing with the accumulation of wealth, owing 
to the desire of private persons to appropriate these places. There is 
no better service we can render to the masses of the people than to set 
about and preserve for them wide spaces of fine scenery for their delight. 

From these propositions I draw the conclusion that it is necessary 
to save what we have got, and to extend the policy which you have wisely 
adopted, by acquiring and preserving still further areas for the perpetual 
enjoyment of the people,” 
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addition to that indispensable for foundations of all eventual 
structures. Thus the State, through its own work or the 
work of other owners under its restrictions, would complete 
the group and grounds in harmony with the State’s own 
standards. Your minds, far more quickly than my own, will 
comprehend, and I believe, more resolutely sustain this 
thought. The business mind as easily comprehends the prof- 
its inuring to the State in adjacent areas, if any such should 
be acquired and finally be found unnecessary to the plan of 
improvement adopted by the State. 


Please observe that much of the space on the edge of the 
proposed enlargement is occupied by schools and churches”. 
You easily foresee that if Iowa abandons haphazard place- 
ment and keeps to the best in grounds and architecture, no 
inferior structure will ever be obtruded by public fund or 
private benefaction, as witness the quality of recent buildings 
of Des Moines. By harmonizing with the State’s standards 
others will thus enhance the beauty and value of all adjacent 
property. 

Your profession could scarcely have better revealed its tal- 
ent for the instant and accurate statement and solution of 
structural problems than to have produced through one of 
its members this plan” for the most certain, economical, yet 
desirable correction and completion of the Iowa State Capitol 
grounds™. 


The selection of some plan, immediate and final, as to the 
placement of the Allison memorial, having regard for the 
artistic and economic values of the Capitol and the splendid 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, a plan upon which could 
be expended not vast funds, but any money, with every 
eare and all skill, was, and is, manifestly obligatory on the 
present and will be advantageous to all the future. To your 


2See map of proposed improved Capitol grounds and environs, facing 
pe 96. 
-27See E, L. Masqueray’s plan of location of Allison monument, facing 
p. 104. 

See E, L. Masqueray’s birds-eye view of Allison monument and ad- 
joining grounds, facing p. 110 
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profession I feel the Allison Commission should and does, in 
this acknowledgment, pay its respects. 


It is with extraordinary satisfaction I say to you that this 


plan and the law’ enacting it, when submitted to individual 


members of your society and of your profession in this coun- 
try and in Europe, has never failed to evoke expressions of 
respect and even praise for our governors, for the members 
of the General Assembly and for General Dodge. It is re- 
garded as the most complete seizure of opportunity, through 
public law, an American commonwealth has recently made. 
If this were not deserved, surely technical minds, such as 
you possess, would long since have warned me. The popular 
thought has never been at rest upon the random placement 
of the structures about the Capitol. It is not a question of 
art or beauty more than of business. No man owning and 
living in his own house likes to concede the right of careless 
use or unsightly appearance of adjacent property. The 
cleanly, sightly, safe and lasting arrangement of permanent 
property is now mere household taste, not a professional ques- 
tion in Iowa. As for myself, driven rather by hunger than 
ambition, and led rather by appreciation of things done or 
diagrammed than by imagination, I can yet say I have had 
the greatest satisfaction of my whole life in a connection with 
men, whose tribute to achievement is by way of eternal bronze 
and stone—whose best work like your own is by fixed prin- 
ciples and once completed is forever done. 


Assorted Cargo.—The steamer Pizzaro, lately left St. Louis 
for the mouth of Kansas river with the following cargo for 
that point, viz. 20 spinning wheels, twenty looms and their 
appendages, 300 axes and one hundred ploughs, and last 
though not least $10,000 in specie. This pretty little outfit 
is said to be for the Iowa and other Indians.—lowa Sun, 
Davenport, November 13, 1839. 
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Herewith we present the text of the book published by Albert M. Lea 
and widely used by students and writers upon the region which is now 
the State of Iowa. The writings of Mr. Lea have been discussed and 
reviewed most ably by Mr. Clifford Powell in the Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics for January, 1911. Mr. Powell states he is aware of only 
eight copies extant of this edition —EpIToR ANNALS, 
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PREFACE. 


In the following Notss, the Author designs to place 
within the reach of the public, correct information in re- 
gard to a very interesting portion of the Western country, 
especially of that part of it known as the “Iowa Duisrricr,” 
one of the divisions of the new TERRITORY of WISCONSIN. 


That the reader may know what degree of confidence 
he may place in these Notes, he ought first to be made ac- 
quainted with the means of information possessed by the 
Author. 

He has been employed in his professional duties for 
more than a year, within the limits of the country repre- 
sented by the accompanying map. During that time, he 
has travelled extensively, and has been sedulous in collect- 
ing information from surveyors, traders, explorers, and re- 
sidents. The whole route of the dragoons during the sum- 
mer of 1835, as designated on the map, was meandered 
with a compass, and the distances estimated by the time 
and rate of travelling them; and in like manner, the Des 
Moines river was reconnoitred from Racoon river to the 
mouth, and the route thence to Rock-Island, by the west 
side of the Mississippi. In addition to these sources of 
information, he has procured from the proper bureaus at 
Washington, the maps sent in by the surveyors of the se- 
veral Indian boundaries laid down, and of the far-famed 
Half-Breed Tract sf the Sauk and Fox Indians. 


The author is under obligation to several gentlemen for 
valuable information: among the number are Captain 
Boone, of the Dragoons; Major William Gordon, of lowa 
District; and Hon. George W. Jones of Wisconsin. They 
will please accept his thanks for their kindness. 
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The reader will perceive that the following “Notes,” 
are confined to such subjects only as are interesting, par- 
ticularly to the emigrant, the speculator, and the legisla- 
tor. The author reserves for another work, the notice of 
such topics connected with that country, as are better 
suited to the more general reader. 


Baltimore, Md. April, 1836. 
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To the Author, from the Hon. Geo. W. Jones, 
Delegate in Congress from the Territory of 
Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington City, April 26th, 1836. 


Liccut. A. M. LE, 
My Dear Sm, 

THE perusal of your “Notes on the Iowa District of 
Wisconsin Territory,’ which you had the kindness to lend 
me, has afforded me much pleasure, and I cannot but offer 
you, at least, my thanks for the favour. 

Your account of the country is certainly interesting 
and candid, as I was confident it would be, when I heard 
that you were writing on the subject, from the fact of your 
having explored the country in person, from your liberal 
and just views of the “far north-west,” and from the am- 
ple means which you have had of obtaining information. 

Your Map, too, accompanying , the “Notes,” gives so 
correct a view of the situation of the rivers, towns, &c. 
that I should have said it was taken from actual survey, 
if I had not known that no survey had ever been made, 
except that of the Indian boundary lines. 

-The country which you have described, is undoubtedly 
not surpassed as a farming and mining country, by any 
in the known world; and the manner in which you have 
set forth its advantages, must ensure to your work an ex- 
tensive circulation. The numerous applicants that have 
come to me from the east, the south, and the west, for in- 
formation in relation to this country, I take pleasure in 
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referring to your Notes, with the hope that you will very 
soon publish them to the world. You have said much for 
the country, but I do not believe that you could have said 
too much in commendation of its fertility and natural re- 
sources. 
I am, with very great regard, 
Your obliged humble servant, 


GEO. W. JONES, 
Of Sinsinawa Mound, Wisconsin Territory. 
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IOWA DISTRICT 


OF 


WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


General Description. 


THe Iowa District lies between 40°20’ and 43° north 
latitude, and 18°10’ and 15° 15’ west from Washington; 
and is bounded by the Neutral Grounds between the Sauks 
and Sioux Indians on the north; by the lands of the Sauks 
and Foxes on the west; by the state of Missouri on the 
south; and by the Mississippi river on the east. It is 
about 190 miles in length, 50 miles wide near each end, 
and 40 miles wide near the middle, opposite to Rock-Isl- 
and; and would make a parallelogram of 180 by 50 miles, 
equivalent to 9000 square miles, or 5,760,000 acres, in- 
cluding Keokuk’s Reserve of 400 square miles. 


This country has been alternately in the possession of 
various tribes of Indians, but last in that of the Sauks and 
Foxes, of whom it was obtained by treaty at the close of 
the Black-Hawk War, in 1832. General Scott was one of 
the commissioners appointed by the President to make this 
treaty; hence the District under review has been often 
called ‘“‘Scott’s Purchase,” and it is sometimes called the 
“Black-Hawk Purchase;” but from the extent and beauty 
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of the lowa river which runs centrally through the Dis- 
trict, and gives character to most of it, the name of that 
stream being both euphoneous and appropriate, has been 
given to the District itself. 


In the year 1832, immediately after the treaty above 
named, several families crossed the Mississippi and set- 
tled on the Purchase; but as the time provided for the In- 
dians to give possession, was the ist of June, 1833, these 
settlers were dispossessed by order of government, and 
hence the first permanent settlement of whites in the lowa 
District, did not take place until the summer of 1833. 
Since then, nothing has happened to mar the peace, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of a rapidly increasing population, 
which has already given to many portions of the District 
the impress of a cultivated people. It is frue, that a few 
whites had been living somewhat longer on the tract of 


land belonging to certain half-breeds; but as they were 


very few, and were living there only by sufferance, they 
need not be ranked as settlers of the District. 


THE CLIMATE is such as would be naturally expected in 
this latitude. The thermometer does not range more widely 
here than in similar latitudes east of the Allegheny moun- 
tains; nor perhaps as much so, as in those districts be- 
yond the influence of the sea-breeze; for here, we have 
every day a breeze, from some quarter of our broad prai- 
ries almost as refreshing as that from the ocean. We are 
exempt, too, from the effects of the easterly winds, so chill- 
ing and so annoying along the Atlantic seaboard; but in 
lieu of them, we have frequently cold blasts from the prai- 
ries, sufficiently annoying to the traveller, when the mer- 
cury is at zero. The prevailing winds are from the south- 
west. I have known the wind at Rock-Island, to remain 
constant in that quarter for three weeks successively, and 


it is said to have so remained during six weeks at Prairie 
du Chien. 


The salubriousness of this climate varies according to 
locality. Along the Mississippi, where there are marshy 
grounds, especially from the Des Moines to the vicinity of 
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Rock-Island, there will of course be much bilious disease. 
But even what we call much here, is little compared with 
that on the river below the Des Moines Rapids. As we 
ascend the river, in fact, the causes of disease diminish, 
and the atmosphere becomes purer; and when we arrive 
at the Rapids at Rock-Island, we enter upon a country as 
healthy as the Allegheny mountains. There are some 
diseases, common in other parts of the United States, not 
known here; and pulmonary consumption is one of them. 
But whether above or below the Upper Rapids, the coun- 
try at a distance from the swamps of the’ Mississippi, is 
elevated, and is as healthy as any can be, where there is a 
free circulation of air, good water and rolling grounds; 
put where there is also much vegetable matter to decay. 
This evil is incident to all new countries; and the richer 
the country in point of soil, the greater is the evil; but it 
is one that is continually diminishing with the progress of 
cultivation. 

The Winter is generally dry, cold, and bracing; the 
waters are all bridged with ice; the snow is frequently 
deep enough to afford good sleighing, and it is consider- 
ed the best season for travelling, by those who are able to 
bear exposure to a cold atmosphere. The winter usually 
commences about the 1st of December, and ends early in 
March; though in the southern part of the District, we 
often have fine pleasant weather in mid-winter. There 
is never so much snow, even as far north as Prairie du 
’ Chien, as to interrupt the travelling; and as every prai- 
rie is a high road, we scarcely feel the obclusion of the 
icy season. 

The Spring is any thing but what we have been taught 
to expect from that usually delightful season. It is a suc- 
cession of rains, blows, and chills: and if the sun hap- 
pen to shine, it does so gloomily, as if boding a coming 
storm. The whole country becomes saturated with water; 
the low lands are overflowed; the streams are swollen; 
and locomotion is rendered difficult except by water. But 
as this means of travelling is greatly facilitated and ex- 
tended by the floods, we even contrive to pass comforta- 
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bly enough the six weeks of rain, and fog, and wind that 
changes the freezing winter into the warm and genial 
summer. We have no gradual gliding from cold to warm; 
it is snowy—then stormy—then balmy and delightful. 
There is great difficulty in planting and sowing the grains 
of the Spring; and sometimes even after the seeds are in 
the earth, the rains are too great to admit of proper cul- 
ture. But with experience in the climate, the agricultu- 
rists will learn to adapt themselves to its requirements, 
and be able to assure themselves of crops worthy of the 
soil they have to cultivate. 


The Summer is generally of sufficient warmth to pro- 
duce rapid vegetation; and yet it is seldom oppressively 
hot. I have, in fact, ridden through grass six feet high, 
in the month of July, when, for weeks together, I scarcely 
experienced the sensation of excessive heat. During this 
season, the appearance of the country is gay and beauti- 
ful, being clothed in grass, foliage, and flowers. 


Of all the seasons in the year, the Autumn is the most 
delightful. The heat of the summer is over by the middle 


.of August; and from that time till December, we have al- 


most one continuous succession of bright clear delightful 
sunny days. Nothing can exceed the beauty of Summer 


_and Autumn in this country, where, on one hand, we have 


the expansive prairie strewed with flowers still growing; 
and on the other, the forests which skirt it, presenting all 


‘the varieties of colour incident to the fading foliage of a 


thousand different trees. 


THE Som is generally about two feet deep, and is com- 
posed of clay, sand, and vegetable mould. Much of it ts 
too tenacious of water for the most convenient production 
of such grains as are planted in the Spring. It is of a dark 
brown colour near the surface, and gradually becomes 
lighter and lighter in descending, till it imperceptibly 
passes into a yellowish clay, which, in turn is based upon 
a blue marl, containing pebbles, and which always affords 
good water when penetrated. This latter stratum is found 
from fifteen to thirty feet below the surface in the upland 
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prairies, so that it is only necessary to sink a well to that 
depth to obtain excellent water wherever it may be want- 
ed. This is the general character of the soil of the higher 
prairies. 


In the bottom lands along the rivers, the soil is more 
sandy, and is little affected by excessive rains, except such 
portions as are liable to be overflowed. The low grounds 
are peculiarly adapted to the growth of Indian corn, and 
the elevated lands to the growth of small grain; though 
the yellow maize of the North succeeds remarkably well 
on the coldest soils of our dry prairies. 


THe GENERAL APPEARANCE Of the country is one _ of 
great beauty. It may be represented as one grand rolling 
prairie, along one side of which flows the mightiest river 
in the world, and through which numerous navigable 
streams pursue their devious way towards the ocean. In 
every part of this whole District, beautiful rivers and 
creeks are to be found, whose transparent waters are per- 
petually renewed by the springs from which they flow. 
Many of these streams are connected with lakes; and 
hence their supply of water is remarkably uniform through- 
out the seasons. All these rivers, creeks, and lakes, are 
skirted by woods, often several miles in width, affording 
shelter from intense cold or heat to the animals that ‘may 
there take refuge from. the contiguous. prairies. These 
woods also afford the timber necessary for building houses, 
fences, and boats. Though probably three-fourths of the 
District is without trees, yet so conveniently and admirably 
are the water and the woods distributed throughout, that na- 
ture appears to have made an effort to arrange them in the 
most: desirable manner possible. Where there is no water, 
isolated groves are frequently found to break the monoto- 
ny of the prairie, or to afford the necessary timber for the 
enclosure of the farmer. No part of the District is proba- 
bly more than three miles from good timber; and hence 
it. is scarcely any where necessary to build beyond the 
limits of the woods to be convenient to farming lands the 
most distant from them, as the trouble of hauling the 
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the timber necessary for farming purposes, a distance ot 
one, two or three miles, is trifling. Taking this District 
all in all, for convenience of navigation, water, fuel, and 
timber; for richness of soil; for beauty of appearance; and 
for pleasantness of climate, it surpasses any portion of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


Could I present to the mind of the reader that view of 
this country that is now before my eyes, he would not deem 
my assertion unfounded. He would see the broad Mississip- 
pi with its ten thousand islands, flowing gently and linger- 
ingly along one entire side of this District, as if in regret 
at leaving so delightful a region; he would see half a dozen 
navigable rivers taking their sources in distant regions, 
and gradually accumulating their waters as they glide 
steadily along through this favoured region to pay their 
tribute to the great “Father of Waters;” he would see in- 
numerable creeks and rivulets meandering through rich 
pasturages, where now the domestic ox has taken the 
place of the untamed bison; he would see here and there 
neat groves of oak, and elm, and walnut, half shading half 
concealing beautiful little lakes, that mirror back their 
waiving branches; he would see neat looking prairies of 
two or three miles in extent, and apparently enclosed by 
woods on all sides, and along the borders of which are 
ranged the neat hewed log cabins of the emigrants with 
their fields stretching far into the prairies, where their 
herds are luxuriating on the native grass; he would see 
villages springing up, as by magic, along the banks of the 
rivers, and even far in the interior; and he would see the 
swift moving steam-boats, as they ply up and down the 
Mississippi, to supply the wants of the settlers, to take away 
their surplus produce, or to bring an accession to this grow- 
ing population, anxious to participate in the enjoyment of 
nature’s bounties, here so liberally dispensed. 


THE Propucts of this District are chiefly mineral and 
agricultural, though manufactures will undoubtedly take 
their place in due time. 


Bituminous Coal, the oxides and the sulphurets of iron, 
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limestone, sandstone, and fire-clay, are found in numerous 
places; and some of these minerals occur in great abun- 
dance. But the chief mineral wealth of this region con- 
sists in its Lead Mines. The finest mines in the United 
States are those near Du Baque, in the northern part of 
the District. The galena has been found throughout an 
extensive tract; and I have little doubt that it will be found 
extending entirely across the District, running in a south- 
west direction towards the mines of Missouri. 

The agricultural productions consist chiefly of maize, 
wheat, rye, oats, and potatoes. The large white corn of 
the south may be produced as far north as Rock-Island, 
and yields from fifty to one hundred bushels per acre; 
but the yellow flint-corn grows well anywhere, and yields 
from forty to seventy-five bushels per acre; the latter is 
the more certain crop. Wheat is produced with a facility 
unknown except in the west. I have known the sod of 
the prairie to be simply turned over, the seed harrowed in, 
and thirty bushels per acre to be harvested. But the usual 
crop, after the first, is from twenty-five to forty bushels 
per acre with negligent farming. Oats yield usually from 
sixty to seventy bushels per acre, and seventy-five bushels 
have been cut at Du Baque. Potatoes grow abundantly, 
and are famous throughout the west for their fine qua- 
lity. 

The growing of stock of various kinds will doubtless be 
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extensively pursued, as few countries afford more facili- . 


ties for such purposes; and in consequence of the abun- 
dance of excellent timber along the smaller rivers and 
creeks, those towns on the Mississippi, even as low down 
as St. Louis, will probably in a great measure be sup- 
plied with that article from the forests of Lowa. Already 
numerous mills have been put in operation; but lumber 
for exportation has not yet been thought of by the set- 
tlers. 

The larger Game will, of course, soon disappear from 
the settlement; but at present there is a great deal of 
deer, some bear, and some buffalo within reach. Turkies, 
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grouse, and ducks will long be abundant; and of Fish 
there can never be any scarcity. Every stream is filled 
with them; and among them may be found the pike, the 
pickerel, the catfish, the trout, and many other varieties. 
Immense quantities are taken about the several Rapids, 
where they may be easily speared. 


Tur PopuLaATIon of the whole District, exclusive of In- 
dians, was about sixteen thousand, at the end of 1835, a 
time little more than two years after the first settlement 
was made. During the year 1835, the chief part of this po- 
pulation arrived; and there is every indicdtion of a vast 
accession during the year 1836. Indeed large portions of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri seem to be about to emigrate to this region. There 
are now here emigrants from all these States, and every 
other State in the Union, as well as many foreigners. 
Whole neighborhoods are moving from Indiana and Il- 
linois to this land of promise. During a ride of 150 miles 
through the District, in the month of January, 1836, I was 
surprised at the number of improvements then being made, 
for occupation as soon as the warm season should set in. 


The character of this population is such as is rarely to 
be found in our newly acquired territories. With very 
few exceptions, there is not a more orderly, industrious, 
active, pains-taking population west of the Alleghenies, 


_than is this of the Iowa District. Those who have been 


accustomed to associate the name of Squatter with the 
idea of idleness and recklessness, would be quite surprised 
to see the systematic manner in which every thing is here 
conducted. For intelligence, I boldly assert that they 
are not surpassed, as a body, by an equal number of citi- 
zens of any country in the world. 

It is matter of surprise that, about the Mining Regton, 
there should be so little of the recklessness that is usual 
in that sort of life. Here is a mixed mass of English, 
French, German, Irish, Scotch, and citizens of every part 
of the United States, each steadily pursuing his own busi- 
ness without interrupting his neighbor. This regularity 
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and propriety is to be attributed to the preponderance of 
well-informed and _ well-intentioned gentlemen among 
them, as well as to the disposition of the mass of the peo- 
ple. It is but within a few years past that persons of high 
and cultivated character have emigrated, in great num- 
bers, to our frontiers, Formerly, it was, with some nota- 
-ble exceptions, the reckless in character, the desperate in 
fortune, or the bold hunter, that sought concealment, 
wealth, or game, in the “wilds of the west.’ Now, it is 
the virtuous, the intelligent, and the wealthy that seek, in 
the favoured and flowery regions beyond these “wilds,” a 
congenial abode for themselves and their posterity. 

This District, being north of the State of Missouri, is 
for ever free from the institution of slavery, according to 
the compact made ‘on the admission of that State into the 
Union. So far as the political wealth and strength of the 
country is concerned; this is a very great advantage; for 
the region is too far north for negroes to be profitable. 
Besides, all experience teaches us- that, ceteris paribus, 
free States grow far more rapidly than slave States. Com- 
pare, for example, the States of Ohio and Kentucky; and, 
what would not Missouri have now been, had she never 
have admitted slavery within her borders? 

The population of the surrounding country is very va- 
rious, whites on one side, and Indians on the other. That 
of Wisconsin and Illinois, being immediately east of the 
northern part of the District, is very similar to that al- 
ready described as belonging to the District itself. These 
people take their tone from the active and enterprising 
people of the northern and eastern States; whilst those 
of the more southern part of Illinois and of Missouri, par- 
take much more of the character of the Middle States. 


On the west and north, are the Sauk and Fox, and the 
Sioux tribes of Indians. These people have become so 
much reduced in number, and are so perfectly convinced 
of their utter inferiority, that they will never have an idea 
of again making war upon our settlements. Their prox- 
imity will indeed be rather an advantage to the District 
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than otherwise, as a profitable trade may be carried on 
with them. 


Tuer TRADE of this District is confined almost entirely 
to the grand thorough-fare of the Mississippi. By it, the 
produce of the mines is carried away, and all the wants 
of a new population are supplied. Saint Louis is the port 
through which all the exchanges are at present effected;- 
though the town of Alton, on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi, just above the mouth of Missouri river, is now set- 
ting up a rivalship for this trade. The only important ar- 
ticle of export, as yet, is lead; the amount of which is not 
correctly ascertained, even for one year, and as it is daily 
increasing, and capable of indefinite extension, it is enough 
to say that it is a profitable—a very profitable—source of 
trade. The town of Quincy, forty miles below the mouth 
of the Des Moines, derives its supply of coal from the 
banks of that river; and it is almost certain that a large 
trade will be carried on in that article, as the demand for 
it increases. 


All kinds of agricultural products have heretofore found 
ready consumers in the increasing population of every 
neighbourhood; and this cause will continue to afford a 
market at every man’s door for.years to come. After the 
emigration shall have abated, the mines will afford always 
a ready market for whatever can be produced within reach 
of them. But should this market fail, there are numerous 
navigable rivers intersecting the District, and leading into 
the broad Mississippi, an ample highway to any part of 
the world. 


There are ten or twelve steamboats continually plying 
between Saint Louis and the various ports on the Upper 
Mississippi, as far up as the Falls of Saint Anthony. The 
usual trip is from Saint Louis to the Lead Mines, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles, to make which requires about three 
days, and an equal time to load and return. This would 
give an average of more than a boat daily each way, after 
making allowance for the casualties of trade. But whilst 
I am now writing, this thing is all changing; for such is 
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the rapidity of growth of this country, and such is the fa- 
cility with which these people accommodate the wants of 
the public, that I would not be surprised to find the num- 
ber of boats doubled within the current year. 


The Mississippi is, and must continue to be, the main 
avenue of trade for this country; but there is a reasona- 
ble prospect of our soon having a more direct and speedy 
communication with our brethren of the east. New York 
is now pushing her rail road from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie, where it will be met by another from Pennsylvania; 
thence the united rail road will be continued around the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, and cross the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, to the Mississippi, near the mouth of 
Rock River, touching upon the southern end of Lake Mi- 
chigan in its route, and receiving the tribute of the vari- 
ous local works which it will intersect. This work would 
place. the centre of the Iowa District within sixty hours 
of the city of New York; and if any of the “down-easters” 
think this project chimerical, let them take a tour of a 
few weeks to the Upper Mississippi, and they will agree 
with me, that it is already demanded. by the interests of 
the country. : 


GoveRNMENT. From the first of June, 1838, to the thir- 
tieth of June, 1834, the settlers in this District were with- 
out any municipal law whatever. At the latter date Con- 
gress passed a law attaching it to the Territory of Michi- 
gan, “for judicial purposes;” and under that law, the 
Legislative Council of Michigan extended her laws over 
the District, dividing it into two counties, and providing 
for the regular’ administration of justice. But when Mi- 
chigan determined to assume her place as one of the 
States of the Union, she could no longer govern any dis- 
trict as a Territory. Accordingly, she cast off what was 
then called Wisconsin, together with this District, direct- 
ing them to form a government for themselves, and pro- 
viding that her own laws should continue in force, until 
superseded by others. Under this provision, the authori- 
ties of Iowa District have continued to act; and all the 
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ordinary local business has been regularly transacted un- 
der the laws of Michigan, though the Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States has refused to consider 
any cases of appeal taken to his court from the west side 
of the Mississippi. It is a matter of some doubt, in fact, 
whether there be any law at all among these people; but 
this question will soon be put at rest by the organization 
of the Trrrirory of Wisconsin, within which the Iowa 
District is by law included. 


Though this District may be considered, for a time, as 
forming a part of the Wisconsin Territory, yet the intel- 
ligent reader will have little difficulty in foreseeing that a 
separate government will soon be required for Iowa. AI- 
ready it has a population of nearly twenty thousand, 
which will swell to thirty thousand by the close of 1836. 
By casting an eye on the map, it will be seen that some 
of the most beautiful country in the world is lying imme- 
diately along this District on the west side. From this 
country, the Indians are now moving over to the Des 
Moines; and finding the country on the Wabesapinica, 
the Iowa, the Bison, and the Chacagua rivers, of no use 
to them, they are already anxious to sell; and the press 
of population along the border has already created a de- 
mand for its purchase. A short time, then, will cause the 
western boundary of the District to be extended; and with 
this extension, will come a corresponding increase of popu- 
lation. It is hazarding little to say, that this District will 
have population sufficient to entitle it to a place among 
the States of the Union by the time that the census of 
1840 shall have been completed. 


Lanp Titres. In that portion of the District known 
as the Half-Breed Tract, the titles to lands are thus situ- 
ated: In 1824, by treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribe of 
Indians, this tract was set apart for the use of the Half- 
Breeds of that tribe, said tract to be held by the same 
right and in the same manner as other Indian lands are 
held. In February, 1834, Congress released to the Half- 
Breeds, the reversionary rights of the Government to these 
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lands, vesting in them the fee simple title. But it was an 
undivided interest; and the number of claimants, even, 
was not then, and is not yet, known. Each of these Half- 
Breeds is entitled to his equal portion of these lands, when- 
ever they may be divided; or he may live upon them 
unmolested until the division; but when this division may 
take place, is a matter of great uncertainty, as it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain who the claimants are, and as it will in- 
volve the necessity of troublesome legal processes. 


In the District generally, the land titles are in an ano- 
malous condition. The country was freed from its In- 
dian occupants in 1833; hundreds immediately flocked 
in, each selecting such place as suited him best, and each 
respecting the premises of those who had preceded him, 
It is now clearly understood what improvement it takes 
to constitute a’ claim to any portion of these lands; and a 
claim to a farm, regularly established, is just as good, for 
the time being, as if the occupant had the Government 
patent for it. An emigrant comes into the country; he 
looks around him, and finds a situation that pleases him; 
here, he says, “I will make an improvement;” and forth- 
with he goes to work, builds a house, fences a piece of 
ground, ploughs and plants it; he stakes out his half a 
section of land, one quarter section probably being wood- 
land, and the other quarter being prairie; and then his 
home is secure from trespass by any one whatever, until 
the Government shall think proper to prefer its claims. 
If he think proper to sell his claim, he is at perfect liberty 
to do so; and the purchaser succeeds to all the rights of 
the first settler. It is usual in such sales, for the purchaser 
to take a bond of the previous occupant, to transfer any 
right that the latter may acquire, in consequence of his 
previous occupancy, under the operation of the laws of the 
United States relative to occupant titles. 

Where towns are laid out, as it is not expected that each 
holder of a lot would be able to obtain a separate title 
from Government, it is arranged that the proprietor shall 
secure the fee simple title, in his own name, for the whole 
site, by the best means in his power; and he gives his 
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bond to make a title to the purchaser, whenever he shall 
have secured it to himself. 


The people of this whole District have entered into an 
agreement to support each other in their claims, against 
any unjust action of the Government, or against any at- 
tempt at improper speculation by capitalists at a distance. 
And those who know the potency of such leagues, will 
feel perfectly assured, that whatever is protected by this 
one, will be safe from molestation. They say that it has 
been the uniform policy of the Government, for many 
years past, to extend to actual settlers on the public do- 
main, the right of pre-emption, as it is termed. By this 
is understood, the privilege, given to one who has settled 
upon, and cultivated a piece of land, before it be brought 
into market, to purchase 160 acres, (one quarter section,) 
at the Government price, ($1 25 per acre,) without having 
it exposed to public sale. This privilege has been con- 
sidered as justly due to the settler, in consideration of the 
increased value given to other lands around him, at the 
expense of great toil and privation to himself. The pio- 
neers of every country are necessarily subjected to many 
privations; often they are the barrier between a savage 
foe and the peaceful citizens of the older countries, as has 
actually been the case with some of the settlers in this 
District. The privilege of retaining possession of lands 
which they have peacefully occupied and cultivated for 
years, is what these settlers now claim of their Govern- 
ment, on condition of paying for them just as much as 
that Government asks for untilled lands, equally fertile, 
around them: nor do they claim the privilege of thus buy- 
ing unreasonably large bodies of land; they only ask to 
have extended to them the same advantages as have been 
granted to all pioneers before them; they expect the pri- 
vilege of entering each one quarter section. “For, what- 
ever more they may respectively want, they are ready to 
come forward, and compete for it in the open market; 
though they cannot but deem it a want of liberality to 
make them pay an enhanced price for a piece of land, 
when that very enhancement has been alone produced by 
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the labour of their own hands. The liberality of the Go- 
vernment will probably make some provision for securing, 
in the possession of their own labour, those whose im- 
provements have extended beyond the narrow limits of a 
quarter of a mile. 


As this country hag not yet been surveyed, it might be 
supposed that much confusion would result from the new 
arrangement of boundaries, when the lands shall be regu- 
larly surveyed, as public lands usually are. But this dit 
ficulty is easily obviated; for instance,—the claims of A. 
and B. join each other; when the section lines shall be 
run, it may be found that a portion of A.’s land is within 
the quarter section including B.’s improvement, and vice 
versa; but in the meantime, A. and B. have entered into 
an agreement, that if any such awkward lines should 
be run, they would mutually relinquish lands to each 
other, so that the lines of their several tracts shall be the 
same after, as before the survey and sale. This want of 
surveys is an actual advantage in sone respects. The 
farms are all now arranged, with reference to the locali- 
ties, with the woods, prairies, water, flat and rolling 
lands, as well disposed as it is possible; whereas, when 
the country is surveyed before being settled, that very fact 
forces the emigrants to confine themselves to the arbitra- 
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ry north and south, east and west, lines of the public sur- | 


veyor. The little inconvenience produced by this absence 
of survey, is more than compensated by its advantages. 
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CHAPTER II 
Water Courses and Local Divisions. 


. The Mussissrppr River, washes one half of the entire 


circumference of the District, no part of which, from its 
peculiar, shape, is more than fifty miles from the river. 
In a country so open as this, where no artificial roads are 
necessary, this common contiguity to such a river as the 
Mississippi, places every part of it within convenient 
reach of the balance of the world. 

The Mississippi is continually navigated, except when 
obcluded by ice, by steam-boats drawing three feet water, 
as far up as Prairie du Chien; and frequently they run 
up to the Falls of Saint Anthony, a distance of 800 miles 
above Saint Louis. There are only two permanent ob- 
structions to its easy navigation, except at very low water, 
throughout this whole distance; and they occur opposite 
to different points in the District. The first is the Des 
Moines Rapids, beginning a few miles above the outlet of 


_the river of that name, and extending up about 14 miles, 


to a point nearly opposite the town of Commerce. In this 
distance there is a fall of 25 feet; but the current is ne- 
ver too rapid for boats to stem it; and there is seldom less 
than three feet of depth in the channel. When the water 
becomes very low, it is the practice to unload the steam- 
boats, pass them light over the Rapids, and take the 
freight over in keel-boats of less draught. These keel- 
boats, when ascending, are towed up along the western 
shore, by horses moving along the natural beach. This 
rapid is a source of great annoyance, expense and delay; 
and yet it is susceptible of being so easily improved, as 
to be matter of surprise that it has not already been done. 

The second obstruction is the Rock-Island Rapids very 
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similar in character to those below; but I am not aware 
that any minute survey has been made of them with a 
view to their improvement. It is said, that by damming 
the narrower sluice at Rock-Island, the difficult bar on 
these shoals may be overcome. 


The river is generally from three quarters of a mile to 
one mile in width, and is filled with island of every size, 
From the flatness of the general bed of the river, the chan- 
nel runs frequently from one shore to the other, rendering 
the navigation intricate at low water; put there is not 
perhaps a stream in the world more beautiful, in itself, or 
naturally more.free from dangerous obstructions, than is 
the Upper Mississippi. 


The general character of this part of the river is very 
different from that below the mouth of the Missouri. 
Here, the water is limpid, the current is gentle, and the 
banks. are permanent; there, the water is muddy, the cur- 
rent impetuous, and the banks are continually changing. 
The annual freshets in this part of the river do not usually 
rise more than ten feet above low water mark; and in this 
feature, it has greatly the advantage of the Ohio, with which 
it is often compared. Even in the highest freshets, the colour 
of its water remains unchanged, and its current easy; and 
there is about the whole river a calmness, a purity, and 
a peacefulness of expression, perfectly enchanting. 

Rocky cliffs sometimes present themselves along the 
shore, either surmounted with forest trees, or covered with 
a rich coating of prairie grass, frequently, low and wet 
prairies skirt along the river, and stretch far back to the 
bluffs, over ground from which the water has gradually 
receded; and sometimes, the highlands slope down to the 
water’s edge, covered with waving grass. and clusters of 
trees, grouped here and there, or set about at intervals, 
presenting an orchard-like appearance. 

From the vicinity of Rock-Island downward, the shores 
are, with a few exceptions, either very abrupt and rocky, 
or low and marshy: but thence upward, to the highlands 
above Prairie du Chien, the beautiful sloping shores, just 
mentioned, are almost - continuous. Those who have seen 
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this part of the country need no description of it; and 
those who have not seen it, would think me painting from 
imagination, were I to describe it true to the life. 

The lands bordering on the Mississippi are not gene- 
rally so productive as those retired from it. The hills are 
more exposed to have the soil washed from them into the 
basin of the river; and the low grounds are apt to be too 
wet or too sandy; yet the lands lying on the river will al- 
ways be the most valuable, in consequence of their supe- 
rior advantages of market. 


THe Des Mornes RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES afford 
fine lands, well diversified with wood and prairie, as far 
up as I am acquainted with them, some fifty miles above 
the “Upper Forks.” There is much that is inviting in 
the general character of the country bordering on the Des 
Moines; level meadows, rolling woodlands, and deep fo- 
rests, present themselves by turns. The soil is usually 
rich and productive; and when there are no natural 
springs, there is no difficulty in obtaining water, by dig- 
ging, at almost any point in the highland-prairies. 

Having specially reconnoitred the Des Moines river 
during the summer of 1835, I can speak of it more confi- 
dently than of any of the other smaller rivers watering 
the District. 


From Racoon river to the Cedar, the Des Moines is from 
80 to 100 yards in width, shallow, crooked, and filled with 
rocks, sand-bars, and snags, and is impetuous in current 
at high water; yet it is certain that keel-boats may navi- 
gate this portion of the river, being 96 miles, during a 
great part of the spring and fall; and it is not impossible 
that even steam-boats may run there. 


But from the Cedar river to the Mississippi, except a few 
miles near the mouth, there is no obstruction to the navi- 
gation of the Des Moines in a tolerable stage of water. 
For four months of the year, boats of two and a half feet 
draught, will perform this distance of 170 miles without 
difficulty. The width is from 150 to 250 yards except a 
few miles above the mouth, where it is only from 80 to 
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100 yards wide; its bed is perfectly smooth and flat; and 
the bottom is generally a thin coating of sand and gravel 
over a blue limestone rock, until you descend within the 
influence of the back water from the Mississippi, where 
there is much alluvial deposit with many snags. By the 
removal of a part of these snags and a few loose rocks 
above, every thing will be done for the navigation that can 
be done without augmenting the supply of water. The 
first rapids that occur in the river, above the mouth, are 
those near the lower end of the Great Bend. There is a 
ledge of limestone rock running across the river ‘here; 
but the chief obstruction is caused by loose rocks lodged 
upon this ledge. The chief rapids between the Racoon 
and the mouth, are some 40 miles above Cedar river. Here 
is considerable fall for several miles, a sudden pitch of se- 
veral inches, many large loose rocks, and a very sudden 
bend, altogether making a difficult pass in the river. 


The mineral productions of this river are interesting. 
Sandstone, suitable for building, occurs frequently, as far 
down as Tollman’s, 14 miles from the mouth. Limestone 
is found along the whole distance, from a point 15 miles 
above Cedar river, to the Mississippi bottom. Bituminous 
coal of excellent quality occurs abundantly at many points 
between Racoon and Cedar rivers, and also near the Mis- 
souri line. I also found large masses of the oxide, sul- 
phuret and native sulphate of iron, lignite, and the earths 
usually found in coal formations. 


It is about seventy-five miles from the mouth, by water, 
to the Indian boundary. The lands, on both sides of the 
river, throughout the greater part.of this distance, are ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and many of them are covered with for- 
ests of the finest walnut, oak, ash, elm, and cherry; and 
back of these wooded bottoms are extensive prairies, both 
flat and rolling. The settlements have long since, that is 
in the fall of 1835, extended along the river entirely up to 
the line, and are beginning to spread out on either side, 
especially towards the head waters of Sugar creek. There 
are already some extensive farms along this river, and 
others are in rapid progress. 
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Tum Hatr-Breep Tract, which lies in the angle be- 
tween the Des Moines and Mississippi, has attracted much 
attention on account of the speculations which have been 
made in those lands. Their history has been already given 
in the remarks upon Land Titles, except that most of these 
claims have passed from the hands of the original owners 
into those of speculators. There are about 136,000 acres 
in this tract; which it was formerly supposed was to be di- 
vided amongst about 40 claimants; but recently many 
others have preferred claims to shares; and it is not yet 
known with any tolerable certainty how many will ulti- 
mately establish them. 


This tract contains much good land, and some good 
timber; but it is not nearly so valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses as it has been represented to be. Much of it is oc- 
cupied by the broken grounds along the rivers; a good 
deal of it is sandy prairie; and much of it is too low and 
wet. Still, the larger portion of it is very fine land, espe- 
cially that bordering on Sugar creek. This creek, though 
running a great distance in the rainy season, affords little 
water in the summer and autumn, as is the case with 
most of the smaller streams of the Des Moines. It affords 
no mill sité. 


Manitou creek rises in a most productive section, a little 
to the north of the Half-Breed Line, and affords fine lands 
and timber entirely to its mouth. It is said that there is a 
tolerable site for a mill on this stream. It takes its name 
of Manitou, or Devil creek, from its impetuosity in freshet, 
and from its quicksands and rafts which render it fre- 
quently difficult of passage. It is very uneven in its sup- 
ply of water, having almost no current in dry weather. 

But few persons have yet settled upon this Half-Breed 
Tract, owing to the unsettled condition of Titles. Nobody 
knows yet where his particular share is to lie and conse- 
quently nobody is willing to improve any part. 


An attempt has been made to extend the northern boun- 
dary of this Tract, so as to make it to include about three 
or four times as much as at present; but it is a fruitless 
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attempt: it can never be done without the most unblush- 
ing corruption of public men. 


The position of this Tract between two navigable rivers, 
its own fertility, and its excellent landing places, must ren- 
der it a very valuable section of the country. 


CHacacua River is generally swift in current, rises and 
falls rapidly, seldom overflows the alluvial lands along its 
borders, and furnishes much excellent timber. There are 
many fine springs along its bluffs, and along the tributary 
_ereeks: and the whole body of its soil may be said to be 
of excellent quality. Large settlements have already been 
made upon the river, and its tributaries. In the autumn 
of 1835, there were about 120 families in the vicinity of 
Crookshank’s Point; and arrangements have been made 
for as many more to settle on Cedar creek, this spring. 
The improvements have extended up the river and up 
Crooked creek to the line. The lands on Richland and 
Crooked creeks are said to be peculiarly fine. 


To what extent this river may be navigated, it is diffi- 
cult to say. A small keel-boat has frequently ascended 
it, even at low water, a distance of 60 miles; and it is 
probable that it may be navigated much further. Steam- 
boats have not yet been upon it; but there appears to be no 
reason that they should not perform upon it to advantage. 


Owing to the rapidity of its current, it affords great 
water-power. A large mill, both for sawing and grinding 
has been established about 10 miles above the mouth. To 
effect this, a dam has been thrown across the river; thus 
creating an obstruction to navigation, which must be 
abated as soon as the settlements above shall call for it. 
There are also a few snags in the mouth of the river, which 
will require removal. 

Furnr Creek is supplied chiefly by springs, and is con- 
sequently never very low. As it has great fall near where 
it passes from the high prairie to the level of the Missis- 
sippi bottom, and affords at all times a good supply of wa- 
ter, it is considered a stream well adapted to move ma- 
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chinery. Two saw-mills are already erected upon it, and 
more machinery will probably follow. There is some ex- 
cellent land about the head of this creek, and good timber 
throughout its length. There is no navigation in it, ex- 
cept where it connects with a slue of the river, one or two 
miles long. Extensive settlements have been made on this 
creek, and a town has been laid out near its source. It 
was one of the first sections in attracting the attention of 
emigrants. 


IowA River has been usually much less esteemed than 
its advantages deserve. It is the largest tributary of the 
Mississippi above the Illinois, and probably affords more 
water than that river. It takes its rise among the innu- 
merable lakes in the high flat country which divides the 
waters which run north-west into the Saint Peter’s river, 
from those which run south-east into the Mississippi. This 
high country is a continuation of that which, being inter- 
sected by the action of the current, overhangs the Missis- 
sippi below Lake Pepin, and is there called “The High- 
lands.” Having its source in these lakes, the river is 
perennially supplied with pure and limpid water, and as 
it meanders its way for 300 miles to the Father of Wa- 
ters, receiving large tributary streams, as it moves along 
through rich meadows, deep forests, projecting cliffs, and 
sloping landscapes, it presents to the imagination the finest 
picture on earth of a country prepared by Providence for 
the habitation of man. 

There are two principal branches of this river. That 
marked on the map as “Iowa or Red-Cedar,” is by far 
the largest of the two. It is usually called “Red-Cedar 
Fork,” and is so designated in the treaty of purchase of 
the District; but as that part of the river below the junc- 
tion of this fork with the other is universally called Towa; 
and as there is some confusion about the name of Red-Ce- 
dar, other streams being called by the same name, I have 
affixed the name of the united stream to the main tributa- 
ry. The river marked on the map as “Bison R. usually 
called Iowa River,” is sometimes called Horse River, and 
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sometimes Buffalo River. It is little known, and therefore 
I can say nothing of that part of it above the District line, 
except that tourists report the country along it, as well as 
all that between the Des Moines and Mississippi, as ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and fertile. Major Gordon, who passed 
through it in August, 1835, and who has travelled exten- 
sively, says that “In point of beauty and fertility it is un- 
surpassed by any portion of the United States.” 

About the mouth of the Iowa, the country is flat, and 
is frequently flooded. It is two miles from the mouth to 
the bluffs, on one side, and about seven miles on the other 
side; and for a long way up both the forks, far above the 
line of the District, the river runs through a deep valley 
which it has gradually hollowed out for itself. From the 
mouth to the forks, this valley is full a mile in width, and 
above that, it is divided between the two streams. The 
river oscillates from side to side of this low ground, pre- 
senting alternately flats and bluffs. The high grounds in 
rear of the bottoms are sometimes precipitous and some- 
times sloping, but uniformly about 200 feet high, and are 
frequently crowned with fine forests of oak and hickory. 
The current is rapid; sand-bars and snags are frequent; 
and the channel often changes position. In these respects, 
it is said much to resemble the Missouri river. It is be- 
lieved that the main river can be easily navigated, during 
three or four months of the year, by steam-boats of light 
draught, as far up as some rapids near Poiskeik’s village, 
a distance of 100 miles. These rapids are caused by the 
same ledge of rocks which makes the rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi at Rock-Island: and the same ledge probably af- 
fects the Bison River. This obstruction once passed, boats 
will run with ease about 100 miles further to the mouth of 
Shell-Rock river, near the Neutral Grounds. By reference 
to the map, the reader will see where the dragoons crossed 
it last summer. At the lower crossing on a rocky rapid, 
it was two and a half feet deep; and at the upper crossing, 
not far from the lakes where it rises, it was 45 yards wide 
and four and a half feet deep: but here the current is very 
sluggish, and the size of the stream here does not indicate 
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its size below. It is probable that the lower crossing is 
about the smallest part of the river; and if so, keel-boats 
may ascend it to its very source. 

The Bottoms along the river are usually prairie, and 
somewhat inclined to be sandy; but they are said to be 
admirably adapted to the growing of maize. The uplands 
are rich and dry. Extensive forests skirt the river and all 
its tributaries; fine springs are abundant; the smaller 
creeks afford good mill-sites; and there appears to be lit- 
tle left to be desired. The advantages of this region are 
marked by the fact, that the whole tribe of the Sauks and 
Foxes was congregated here, until after the sale of the 
District in 1832, although, as is shown by the map, they 
had almost a boundless region from which to select the 
sites for their villages, and their hunting grounds. 

THE INDIAN RESERVE, designated on the map, contains 
400 square miles, and was laid off to include Keokuk’s 
old village. The Indians, finding themselves uncomforta- 
ble so near the whites, are all moving over to the Des 
Moines; and deeming this Reserve of no use to them, they 
are anxious to sell it. The Government has already taken 
measures to make the necessary treaty; and the Reserve 
may now be regarded as subject to settlement; in fact, 
many have already gone upon it; and every day adds to 
their number. But this Reserve has heretofore prevented 
many from settling upon the Iowa, as it was uncertain 
where the boundaries would be, and it was not known 
that it would soon be purchased. Now, however, the tide 
of emigration seems to be running chiefly towards the 
Iowa country. 


THE MuscATINE SLuE is about 80 yards wide, except 
where it spreads out, here and there, into small lakes; its 
current is gentle, and it affords a channel of about 4 feet 
in depth. And as the land around the exterior of the 
curve is exceedingly fertile, boats will probably run along 
the slue to carry off its rich productions. The island is a 
continuous marsh, and of coursemust give rise to much 
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malaria; but it is well adapted to the grazing of cattle 
during the summer and autumn. The point at the head of 
this sluice may be considered the ultima thule of the 
sickly region of the Mississippi; above this, the atmo- 
sphere is as pure and wholesome as that of any other cli- 
mate in the world. 

Prine River. Instead of a large stream and a great 
forest of pines, as one would expect from this name, there 
is only a small creek and about twenty trees to be found. 
Though the creek be small, being fed by springs, it is con- 
stant; and having great fall, it affords good sites for ma- 
chinery; and it has also good land and good timber upon 
its borders. The bluff, which is to be found all along the 
Mississippi, either overhanging the water, or separated 
from it by flat grounds, or sloping down to the water’s 
edge, here assumes the latter character; and on one side 
of the Pine is a fine sloping prairie, and on the other an 
open grove of oak. In this general slope, time has worn 
a wide and deep ravine, through which Pine River finds 
its way to the Mississippi. About one mile above the 
mouth, the Pine meets the back water from the Missis- 
sippi, and grows deeper and wider to the mouth; 600 yards 
above which, it is fifty yards wide, and five and a half feet 
deep; it affords a most excellent harbour for boats; the 
panks are sloping, and ‘the landings on either side are 
convenient. A ; 

From the Pine up to the Wabesapinica, there are nu- 
merous creeks that empty into the Mississippi; some of 
them afford good water power; all of them have more or 
less timber along them; ‘and as they rise far back in the 
prairie, and interlock with’ others running into the Iowa 
and Wabesapinica, there is no part of the large and fertile 
tract, lying between these three rivers, that is not conve- 
hiently supplied with timber. It is from the mouth of 
Pine river upward, that the beautiful country of the Mis- 
sissippi begins to show itself. 
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WABESAPINICA River. Of this stream I can only speak 
in the most general manner. About 30 miles above its 
mouth, it is 70 yards wide; and as it is unusually deep 
for its width, and no obstructions are known in it, it is 
probable that it will be navigated for many miles. Two 
men ascended it last summer about 200 miles in a Ca- 
noe. It is said that there are very fine lands upon it; but 
that here, the timber begins to grow-scarcer than on the 
Iowa; and that between it and the Great Mequoquetois, 
the soil is less productive. 


GREAT MeEQuoQuETors. This stream may be. considered 
as the southern boundary of the mineral lands. I have a 
specimen of the ore of copper from this river, supposed to 
be valuable; and it is asserted that a very large body of 
it has been found, some days march up the river. There 
is a large swamp between this stream and the Wabesapi- 
nica; but what may be the particular character of the soil 
upon the Mequoquetois itself, I know not. It would be 
difficult, however, to find inferior soil over any large por- 
tion of this country. On a branch of this stream, within 
a short distance of navigable water, there is said to be 
very great water power, which is yet unoccupied. 

Teres Des Morts’ RIver. Again the. good farming 
land re-appears upon this stream. The timber also is 
found in sufficient quantities for agricultural purposes; 
and there is good water power at various places along it. 
Lead ore is abundant on both sides of it, though the min- 
ing operations have not yet been extended thus far from 
Du Baque. 


CATICHE CREEK. This is a beautiful little stream, af- 
fording fine woods, rich lands, good water-power, and is 
very desirable for residences, on account of the numerous 
springs of fine water by which it is supplied. 

CATFISH CREEK, The same remarks will apply to this 
creek as to the preceding, with the addition, that it is 
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much larger, and possesses the same advantages in a 
greater degree. 

Lirrtrte MequoaueETois. This stream has been a favour- 
ite among the enterprising people who have settled on the 
west side of the Mississippi. Its stream is clear and ra- 
pid, affording several good sites for machinery, through- 
out the greater part of its course. It affords a depth of 
fifteen feet for two and a half miles above the mouth, and 
is wide enough to admit that far the largest boats that na- 
vigate the Upper Mississippi. The fertile lands on its 
borders are said to be extensive; and it affords large 
forests, also, composed chiefly of oak, walnut, ash, and 
cherry. 

PENACA OR TURKEY RIVER. The Turkey river is navi- 
gable about thirty miles, for any steam-boat on the Upper 
Mississippi. The finest soil, the finest timber, and the 
‘finest mines are to be found on this river of all that lie 
within the mining region. For agricultural purposes 
alone, it is highly desirable; but if the mineral wealth be- 
neath the soil be considered, it is not wonderful that 
crowds of emigrants should be hastening to it, as they 
now are. 

This stream and its tributaries traverse the north-west- 
ern part of the region heretofore ascertained to afford ga- 
lena; but from observations made by myself and others as 
far north as Wabashaw’s Village, I have no doubt that this 
mineral will be found to extend over a portion of the ter- 
ritory vastly larger than has heretofore been supposed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Remarks upon Towns, Landings, and Roads. 


In this embryo State, those interested. are anxiously 
looking out for places where are to be the future cities to 
do the trade and manufacturing of the country. I propose 
making a few remarks upon places that have attracted 
most attention. 


Warsaw, situated in Hancock County, Illinois, on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, immediately opposite the 
mouth of the Des Moines, is destined to do all the forward- 
ing trade of that river. There is no place on the Des 
Moines itself, within less than 14 miles of the mouth, 
where a town can be built. On the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, below the mouth, the ground is too low and sub- 
ject to be flooded: and above the mouth, on the same side, 
it is three or four miles before you can reach suitable 
ground for building. As the current of the river is very 
strong, this distance would effectually prevent the ascent 
of flat boats to that point; whereas, they might easily 
cross the river to the opposite town. Warsaw will be a 
place of considerable business, derived from its own back 
country, and being so conveniently situated for the trade 


of the Des Moines, the two together must make it an im- 
portant town. 


It is situated in part under, and in part upon the- bluff, 
which is abrupt and about 200 feet high. The convenient 
space for building near the water is quite limited; but 
there is ample room for the town to spread upon the hill, 
and the ascent from the river is easy. Few buildings are 
yet erected; but the public attention has been recently 
much directed to the place, and it is beginning to grow 
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rapidly. Water lots sold there, in the autumn of 1835, at 
the rate of ten dollars per foot; but the building lots on 
the hill are yet sold at very low rates. The proprietors 
are men of character and respectability, and give indis- 
putable titles to lots. 


Keokuk is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
near the foot of the Lower Rapids, and derives its chief 
importance from that obstruction. Boats stop here to 
change their freight; and sometimes they store their car- 
goes to await a rise in the water. When the Half-Breed 
lands were surveyed, a mile square was laid off here for a 
town-site, and it is understood that this is to be held. in 
common by all the claimants to these lands. It was ex- 
pected that large storages would be made at this place 
for all the trade of that part of the Mississippi lying above 
these rapids; but as the means of obviating the difficulties 
caused by. them are improved, the less will this trade con- 
tribute to the growth of this town. It has a small back 
country along the Mississippi opposite the rapids, and 
on the Des Moines and Sugar Creek. No fee-simple titles 
to lots can yet be procured, as the town site is subject to 
the same difficulties as the Half-Breed tract generally. 


Forr Des Mornes. There is a good landing here, a 
fine site for a town, and some good farming lands around. 
Being situated just at the head of the rapids, it is the 
most convenient place for the larger boats to change their 
freight to and from the smaller boats that take it over the 
rapids. It is said to have been the site of an old French 
village; and there are some remains of such a settlement. 
This spot is at present occupied by a detachment of the 
United States Dragoons; but it is probable that the post 
will soon be abandoned; and then it will be subject to oc- 
cupation, as are other Half-Breed lands. 

Mapison. This is the site of old Fort Madison, which 
was abandoned by its garrison and burnt during the last 
war with Britain. Nature seems. to have designed this 
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place for the trade of an extensive back country. It has 
an excellent landing, the only good one from Fort Des 
Moines to Burlington; and the locality is well adapted to 
an extensive city. By casting the eye on the map, it will 
be perceived that all that fine country between the Des 
Moines and Chacaqua rivers must do its import and ex- 
port business at this point. This place was laid out in 
lots in November, 1835; the lots were immediately sold 
out, and building is now rapidly progressing. 

BurLineron. This place has a good landing, and a to- 
lerable site for building. There is a fine quarry of sand- 
stone within the town. The first settlement was made 
here in 1833, and the town was laid out in 1834. It con- 
tained about 400 inhabitants at the close of 1835, and lots 
of 60 feet front, in the best situations, were then selling as 
high as fifteen hundred dollars. The country back of this 
town of yesterday, has the appearance of an old settled re- 
gion. Here are farms containing as much as 350 acres 
under cultivation, in places where a plough had never 
been a year before. As there is no other convenient site 
for a town on the Mississippi, between the Chacaqua and 
Iowa rivers, an inspection of the map will show a large 
and fertile region that must necessarily do all its trading 
at Burlington. It is at present the seat of justice of Des 
Moines County. 

There are several sites for towns spoken of about the 
mouth of the Iowa; but none of these places can have 
any importance; as I deem it certain that there can be 
no town of magnitude near the Mississippi, unless it be 
on the Mississippi, except in very peculiar cases, such as 
that of Galena in the Lead Mines. 

New Boston, situated on the Illinois shore, opposite to 
the mouth of the Iowa, will do the forwarding business of 
that river, as Warsaw will that of the Des Moines, and for 
similar reasons. This place has a good landing and a 
fine harbour; but its site is excessively sandy, and the 
stagnant water in the vicinity renders it unhealthy. 
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Kasry’s. A gentleman of this name intends laying out 
a town at the head of the Muscatine Slue. The place 
possesses the advantages of an excellent landing, and of a 
fine back country; but the bluff, probably 200 feet high, 
approaches the river very abruptly, allowing little room 
for building below it, and rendering difficult the ascent to 
the level ground above. The contiguity of the swamps of 
the Muscatine Island and of Sturgeon Bay, will have a 
tendency to create much disease at this point. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, it must be a place of con- 
siderable trade; as it is the first place above Burlington, 
where a town can be built on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, thus leaving an interval between these two places 
of forty miles on the river. 


Iowa. This is the name of a town to be laid out at the 
mouth of Pine river, about 330 miles above Saint Louis. 
From its situation at the apex of a great bend in the Mis- 
sissippi, it is central to a large district of country; and the 
near approach of the Iowa river just back of it, brings all 
the settlements along a great part of that stream, within 
a short distance of this place. It possesses the most con- 
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venient landing from Burlington to the head of the Upper - 


Rapids; and no place could be better adapted to the erec- 
tion of buildings. The harbour of Pine river runs through 
the town, affording good landings on poth sides; and 
boats may land any where on the Mississippi shore, for a 
mile and a half above the mouth of Pine. This will be 
the point of deposit for the trade of the country included 
between the Iowa, Wabesapinica, and Mississippi; and 
for the disembarkation of emigrants going to that region. 
But a simple inspection of the map is sufficient to show 
its general advantages of position. Its local conveniences 
are, its landing, its harbour, its fine sloping grounds, its 
good water, its water-power, its timber, and its building- 
stone. 

As soon as the Legislative Council of Wisconsin shall 
be assembled, the District will be re- -divided into counties; 
and Madison and Iowa _ will probably be made county 
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towns. Should the seat of Government of the future State 
of Iowa be located on the Mississippi, it would probably 
be fixed at Iowa, owing to the central position and com- 
mercial advantages of that place; and if it be located in 
the interior, it must be near the Iowa river, as the 
weight of population will be there; and then the town of 
Iowa will be the nearest port on the Mississippi to the 
Capital of the State. There are some of the most beauti- 
ful sites for private residences between this and Rock 
Island, that can be desired; Nature here has made her 
finest display of gay and cheerful beauty. 


THROCKMORTON’S LANDING. About six miles above Iowa 
is the next landing; and it is said to be a very convenient 
one. This point is stated by the surveyor of the boundary 
line of the purchase, to be just forty miles from the angle 
of that line on the Iowa river. It is a handsome place, 
and belongs to a worthy man, who knows how to prize its 
value. 


CLARK’s Ferry. This is the most convenient place to 
cross the Mississippi, that I have seen any where between 
the Balize and Prairie du Chien. Nature seems to have 
designed it for a great crossing place, by arranging good 
banks just opposite to an opening in the islands, and at a 
point where a good ferry would naturally be much want- 
ed. All persons coming from the direction of the Illinois 
river to the great Mining Region of the Iowa District, or 
passing toward the Capital of the future State of Iowa, 
would naturally cross the Mississippi at this ferry. Were 
the landing good on the west side, there would certainly 
be a large town there, instead of the site at the mouth of 
Pine river. 


DAvENPorT. This is a town just laid out on a Reserve. 
belonging to Antoine Leclair; and as he has the fee-sim- 
ple title to his Reserve, the titles to lots sold here are 
subject to no difficulty whatever. It is nearly opposite to 
the lower end of Rock-Island, about 350 miles by water, 
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above Saint Louis, and is situated on high ground, with a 
beautiful range of sloping hills running in the rear of it. 
The ‘town of Stephenson, the mouth of Rock river, the 
picturesque works on Rock-Island, and Leclair’s house 
and plantation, are all within full view of this point. Its 
situation is certainly delightful, so far as beauty and 
health are concerned; but there is doubt as to the conve- 
nience of landing. Its position, near the foot of the Ra- 
pids, where navigation is much obstructed, will cause it 
to be resorted to as a place of shipment, both for persons 
and freight. Water-power, building stone, and bituminous 
coal are convenient, and abundance of excellent timber is 
to be found on the hills and ereeks of the vicinity. 


The town has been laid out on a liberal scale, with a 
view to its becoming a large city. Three public squares 
have been reserved from sale, one of which, it is supposed 
by the proprietors, will be occupied by the public build- 
ings of the future State of Iowa; for they confidently pre- 
dict that the seat of Government of this forth-coming 
commonwealth will be no other than the city of Daven- 
port itself. Nous verrons. 

ParKuurst. Of this place, not yet laid out, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the site is beautiful, the landing good, 
building material convenient, and the back country fine. 
There is nothing wanting to make it a town put the peo- 
ple and the houses, and these will soon be there. Its po- 
sition at the head of the Rapids will throw a little more 
trade and storage there, than it would otherwise have. A 
good deal of the trade of the Wabesapinica will find a 
port at Parkhurst; and many persons, emigrating from 
Illinois and the Lakes, will pass by this route. 

BeLLEvuE. This place has a good landing, where boats 
approach close to shore for one and a half miles above the 
mouth of the Tetes des Morts. There is no room for 
building near the water’s edge, in consequence of the prox- 
imity of the bluff to the river; but an easy ascent may 
be effected from ‘the landing to the heights, where there 
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is no want of space for a town of any magnitude. The 
prairie runs back from the river about one mile; and in 
rear of that again there is open woods for several miles. 
Fine white limestone, approaching marble, is found abun- 
dantly in this bluff; and a saw-mill at hand affords lum- 
ber convenient for building. There is a good ferry al- 
ready established; and the mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of the contiguous region are attracting many emi- 
grants. The town was laid out in 1835, and immediately 
after several houses were erected, and lots sold at prices 
varying from one to two dollars per foot. It must soon 
be a place of much trade. 


CatrisH. This is a little place laid out in 1832, on a 
piece of flat ground, containing about fifteen acres, and 
hemmed in on all sides by a precipitous rocky bluff, the 
Mississippi, and the creek of the same name. It pos- 
sesses great advantages in the richness of the contiguous 
mines, has a good landing, a mill near at hand, and is 
withal a very busy little place. It takes its name from 
the quantities of catfish that are found in the sluggish 
water at the mouth of the creek. 


Rrerow. Here are mines along the sloping hill side; 
where, aS you sweep along the Mississippi on the noisy 
steamer, you may see the hardy miners, as they tear the 
lead from the bowels of the earth. Here, too, are some of 
the finest smelting establishments in the world. The land- . 
ing is good, and fuel and building materials are conve- 
nient. Several stores are already established about the 
furnaces, though no grounds have yet been laid off for sale 
as town lots. 


DU BUQUE. This is the centre of the Mining Region 
of the Iowa District. The operations in these mines were 
commenced in the year 1832, when the country was still 
in the possession of the Indians; and in 1833, after the 
acquisition of the District by the United States, the town 
was laid out and permanently settled. It contained in the 
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autumn of 1835, about twenty-five dry good stores, nu- 
merous groceries, four taverns, a court-house, a jail, and 
three churches. One of these, the Catholic, is a beautiful 
little building. Ten steam-boats, which run between this 
and Saint Louis, are partly owned here; and there is also 
here a steam-ferry-boat. The site of the town is very 
handsome, and building materials and fuel are convenient. 
The surrounding country is as fertile in grain and grass 
as productive in mineral. 


In the autumn of 1835, the population was about 1,200 
and was rapidly increasing. The people of this town are 
exceedingly active and enterprising, carrying on an ex 
tensive trade in the products of their mines, and in sup- 
plying the miners with the necessaries and comforts of life. 
Every thing here is in a flourishing condition, for all la- 
bour is well paid. 

As the lands yet belong to the United States, and no 
regulations have been made in relation to the working of 
the mines, they are subject to the occupation of any one 
who may think proper to take possession. New deposits 
are discovered daily, and there are doubtless others yet to 
be found as rich as any already explored. The miners 
here pay no tribute, as they do at the mines about Galena; 
nor will they be called on to do so, until the country shall 
be surveyed and brought into market; and in the mean- 
time, the settler, may make money enough to pay for 
many quarter sections of land. 

Tus Arr or Minine is said to be more skilfully prac- 
tised at these mines than in any other part of the world. 
Here are capital, western enterprise, foreign experience, 
and Yankee ingenuity combined; and they have brought 
to their assistance the powers of both water and steam. 
The smelting establishments have recently been much im- 
proved, and are now conducted with scientific accuracy, 
yielding seventy or eighty per cent of lead from the na- 
tive sulphuret. 

PERU. On the south of the Little Nequoquetois, a 
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strip of low ground, about a mile wide and covered with 
timber, separates the high ground from the Mississippi; 
but boats readily run up the stream to the heights, where 
is beautifully situated, on rolling ground, the town of 
Peru, so named from the richness of the mines by which 
it is surrounded. It has beauty of situation, richness of 
surrounding soil, great mineral wealth in its vicinity, con- 
venience of wood, stone and lumber, and every thing that 
could be desired for a town in this climate, except that it 
is not exactly on the Mississippi. Nevertheless, Peru 
must be a place of much trade in the products of the con- 
tiguous mines. 


There are many smaller towns, and sites for towns in 
expectation, not mentioned in these notes. Some of these 
places. deserve a particular description; but it is not in 
the power of the author to give it, for want of sufficient 
information. 

ROADS. The natural surface of the ground is the only 
road yet to be found in Iowa District; and such is the na- 
ture of the soil, that in dry weather we need no other. 
The country being so very open and free from mountains, 
artificial roads are little required. A few trees taken out 
of the way, where the routes much travelled traverse the 
narrow woods, and a. few bridges thrown over the deeper 


creeks, is all the work necessary to give good roads in 
any direction. 


A post-route has been established from Saint Louis to 
Du Buque, passing by the west side of the Mississippi; 
and it is quite probable, that by the first of September 
next, post coaches, drawn by four horses, will be running 
regularly through that route. 


It may appear to some unacquainted with the charac- 
ter of our western people, and not apprized of the rapid 
growth of this country, that some of my descriptions and 
predictions are fanciful; but if there be error in them, it 


is rather that the truth is not fully expressed than that it. 


is transcended. 
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AN ACT 


For establishing the Territorial Government 
of Wisconsin. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That from and after the third day of July 
next, the country included within the following boundaries 
shall constitute a separate Territory, for the purposes of 
temporary government, by the name of Wisconsin; that is 
to say: Bounded, on the east, by a line drawn from the 
north-east corner of the State of Illinois, through the mid- 
dle of Lake Michigan, to a point in the middle of said. lake, 
and opposite the main channel of Green Bay, and through 
gaid channel and Green Bay to the mouth of the Menomo- 
nie river; thence through the middle of the main channel 
of said river, to that head of said river nearest to the Lake 
of the Desert; thence in a direct line, to the middle of 
said lake; thence through the middle of the main channel 
of the Montreal river, to its mouth; thence with a direct 
line across Lake Superior, to where the territorial line of 
the United States touches said lake north-west; thence on 
the north, with the said territorial line, to the White-earth 
river; on the west, by a line from the said boundary line 
following down the middle of the main channel of White- 
earth river, to the Missouri river, and down the middle of 
the main channel of the Missouri river to a point due west 
from the north-west corner of the state of Missouri; and 
on the south, from said point, due east to the north-west 
corner of the state of Missouri; and thence with the boun- 
daries of the States of Missouri and Illinois, as already 
fixed by act of Congress. And after the said third day of 
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July next, all power and authority of the Government of 
Michigan in and over the territory hereby constituted, shall 
cease; Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to impair the rights of person or property now 
appertaining to any Indians within the said Territory, so 
long as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty 
between the United States and such Indians, or to impair 
the obligations of any treaty now existing between the 
United States and such Indians, or to impair or anywise to 
affect the authority of the Government of the United States 
to make any regulations respecting such Indians, their 
lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, or law, or other- 
wise, which it would have been competent to the Govern- 
ment to make if this act had never been passed: Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to in- 
hibit the Government of the United States from dividing the 
territory hereby established into one or more other Territo- 
ries, in such manner, and at such times, as Congress shall 
in its discretion, deem convenient and proper, or from at- 
taching any portion of said Territory to any other State 
or Territory of the United States. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Execu- 
tive power and authority in and over the said Territory 
shall be vested in a Governor, who shall hold his office for 
three years, unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States. The Governor shall reside within the said 
Territory, shall be commander-in-chief of the militia there- 
of, shall perform the duties and receive the emoluments of 
superintendent of Indian affairs, and shall approve of all 
laws passed by the Legislative Assembly before they shall 
take effect; he may grant pardons for offences against the 
laws of the said Territory, and reprieves for offences against 
the laws of the United States, until the decision of the Pre- 
sident can be made known thereon; he shall commission 
all officers who shall be appointed to office under the laws 


of the said Territory, and shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
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be a Secretary of the said Territory, who shall reside therein, 
and hold his office for four years, unless sooner removed by 
the President of the United States; he shall record and pre- 
serve all the laws and proceedings of the Legislative Assem- 
bly hereinafter constituted; and all the acts and proceedings 
of the Governor in his executive department; he shall trans- 
mit one copy of the laws and one copy of the Executive pro- 
ceedings, on or before the first Monday in December in each 
year, to the President of the United States; and at the same 
time, two copies of the laws to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, for the use of Congress. And in case of 
the death, removal, resignation, or necessary absence of the 
Governor from the Territory, the Secretary shall have and 
he is hereby authorized and required to execute and per- 
form, all the powers and duties of the Governor during 
such vacancy or necessary absence. 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Legisla- 
tive power shall be vested in the Governor and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of 
a Council and House of Representatives. The Council 
shall consist of thirteen members, having the qualifications 
of voters as hereinafter described, whose term of service 
shall continue four years. The House of Representatives 
shall consist of twenty-six members, possessing the same 
qualifications as prescribed for the members of the Coun- 
cil, and whose term of service shall continue two years. 
An apportionment shall be made, as nearly equal as prac- 
ticable, among the several counties, for the election of the 
Council and Representatives, giving to each section of the 
Territory representation in the ratio of its population, In- 
dians excepted, as nearly as may be. And the said mem- 
bers of the Council and House of Representatives shall 
reside in and be inhabitants of the district for which they 
may be elected. Previous to the first election, the Gover- 
nor of the Territory shall cause the census or enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the several counties in the Territory 
to be taken and made by the sheriffs of the said counties, 


respectively, and returns thereof made by said sheriffs to 
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the Governor. The first election shall be held at such 
time and place, and be conducted in such manner, as the 
Governor shall appoint and direct; and he shall, at the 
same time, declare the number of members of the Council 
and House of Representatives to which each of the coun- 
ties is entitled under this act. The number of persons 
authorized to be elected having the greatest number of 
votes in each of the said counties for the Council, shall be 
declared, by the said Governor, to be duly elected to the 
said Council; and the person or persons having the great- 
est number of votes for the House of Representatives, equal 
to the number to which each county may be entitled, shall 
also be declared, by the Governor, to be duly elected; Pro- 
vided, The Governor shall order a new election when 
there is a tie between two or more persons voted for, to 
supply the vacancy made by such tie. And the persons 
thus elected to the Legislative Assembly shall meet at 
such place on such day as he shall appoint; but thereaf- 
ter, the time, place, and manner of holding and conducting 
all elections by the people, and the apportioning the repre- 
sentation in the several counties to the Council and House 
of Representatives, according to population, shall be pre- 
scribed by law, as well as the day of the annual commence- 
ment of the session of the said Legislative Assembly; but 


no session, in any year, shall exceed the term of seventy- 
five days. 


Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That every free white 
male citizen of the United States, above the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been an inhabitant of said Ter- 
ritory at the time of its organization, shall be entitled to 
vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said Territory; but the qualifications of voters 
at all subsequent elections shall be such as shall be deter- 
mined by the Legislative Assembly; Provided, That the 


right of suffrage shall be exercised only by Citizens of the — 


United’ States. 


"Seo. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Legisla- 
tive power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful sub- 
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jects of legislation; but no law shall be passed interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be im- 
posed upon the property of the United States; nor shall 
the lands or other property of non-residents be taxed higher 
than the lands or other property of residents. All the laws 
of the Governor and Legislative Assembly shall be sub- 
mitted to, and if disapproved by the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, the same shall be null and of no effect. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all township 
officers, and all county officers, except judicial officers, jus- 
tices of the peace, sheriffs, and clerks of courts, shall be 
elected by the people, in such Manner as may be provided 
by the Governor and Legislative Assembly. The Gover- 
nor shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
gent of the Legislative Council, shall appoint, all judicial 
officers, justices of the peace, sheriffs, and all militia offi- 
cers, except those of the staff, and all civil officers not 
herein provided for. Vacancies occurring in the recess of 
the Council shall be filled by appointments from the Go- 
vernor, which shall expire at the end of the next session 
of the Legislative Assembly, put the said Governor may 
appoint, in the first instance, the aforesaid officers, who 
shall hold their offices until the end of the next session of 
the said Legislative Assembly. : 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That no member of 
the Legislative Assembly shall hold or be appointed to any 
office created, or the salary or emoluments of which shall 
have been increased, whilst he was a member, during the 
term for which he shall have been elected, and for one 
year after the expiration of such term; and no person hold- 
ing a commission under the United States, or any of its 
officers, except aS a militia officer, shall be a member of 
the said Council, or shall hold any office under the Go- 
vernment of the said Territory. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Judicial 
power of the said Territory shall be vested in a supreme 
court, district court, probate courts, and in justices of the 
peace. The supreme court shall consist of a chief justice 
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and two associate judges, any two of whom shall be a quo- 
rum, and who shall hold a term at the seat of Government 
of the said Territory, annually, and they shall hold their 
offices during good “behavior. The said Territory shall 
be divided into three judicial districts; and a district court 
or courts shall be held in each of the three districts, by one 
of the judges of the supreme court, at such times and 
places as may be prescribed by law. The jurisdiction of 
the several courts herein provided for, both appellate and 
original, and that of the probate courts, and of the justices 
of the peace, shall be as limited by law: Provided, how- 
ever, That justices of the peace shall not have jurisdiction 
of any matter of controversy, when the title of boundaries 
of land may be in dispute, or where the debt or sum claim- 
ed exceeds fifty dollars. And the said supreme and dis- 
trict courts, respectively, shall possess chancery as well as 
common law jurisdiction. Each district court shall appoint 
its clerk, who shall keep his office at the place where the 
court may be held, and the said clerks shall also be the 
registers in chancery; and any vacancy in said office of 
clerk happening in the vacation of said court, may be filled 
by the judge of said district, which appointment shall con- 
tinue until the next term of said court. And writs of er- 
ror, bills of exception, and appeals in chancery causes, shall 
be allowed in all cases from the final decisions of said dis- 
trict courts to the supreme court, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law; but in no case removed to the 
supreme court, shall a trial by jury be allowed in said 
court. The supreme court may appoint its own clerk, 
and every clerk shall hold his office at the pleasure of the 
court by which he shall have been appointed. And writs 
of error and appeals from the final decisions of the said 
supreme court shall be allowed and taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the same manner, and under 
the same regulations, as from the circuit courts of the 
United States, where the value of the property, or the 
amount in controversy, to be ascertained by the oath or 
affirmation of either party, shall exceed one thousand dol- 
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lars. And each of the said district courts shall have and 
exercise the same jurisdiction, in all cases arising under 
the constitution and laws of the United States, as is vested 
in the circuit and district courts of the United States. And 
the first six days of every term of the said courts, or so 
much thereof as shall be necessary, shall be appropriated 
to the trial of causes arising under the said constitution 
and laws. And writs of error, and appeals from the final 
decisions of the said courts, in all such cases, shall be 
made to the supreme court of the Territory, in the same 
manner as in other cases. The said clerks shall receive, 
in all such cases, the same fees which the clerk of the dis- 
trict court of the United States in the northern district of 
the State of New York receives for similar services. 


Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
an attorney for the said Territory appointed, who shall 
continue in office four years, unless sooner removed by the 
President, and who shall ‘receive the same fees and salary 
as the attorney of the United States for the Michigan 
Territory. There shall also be a marshal for the Territory 
appointed, who shall hold his office for four years, unless 
gooner removed by the President, who shall execute all 
process issuing from the said courts when exercising their 
jurisdiction as circuit and district courts of the United 
States. He shall perform the same duties, be subject to 
the same regulations and penalties, and be entitled to the 
same fees, as the marshal of the district court of the Unit- 
ed States for the northern district of the State of New 
York; and shall, in addition, be paid the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, annually, aS a compensation for extra ser- 
vices. 

Sno. 11. And be it further enacted, That the Governor, 
Secretary, Chief Justice and Associate Judges, Attorney, 
and Marshal, shall be nominated, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Governor and Secretary, 
to be appointed as aforesaid, shall, before they act as such, 
respectively take an oath or affirmation before some judge 
or justice of the peace in the existing Territory of Michi- 
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gan, duly commissioned and qualified to administer an 
oath or affirmation, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and for the faithful discharge of the duties 
of their respective offices: which said oaths, when so 
taken, shall be certified by the person before whom the 
same shall have been taken, and such certificate shall be 
received and recorded by the said Secretary among the 
Executive proceedings. And, afterwards, the Chief Jus- 
tice and Associate Judges, and -all other civil officers in 
said Territory, before they act as such, shall take a like 
oath or affirmation before the said Governor or Secretary, 
or some judge or justice of the Territory who may be duly 
commissioned and qualified, which said oath or affirma- 
tion shall be certified and transmitted by the person tak- 
ing the same to the Secretary, to be by him recorded as 
aforesaid; and, afterwards, the like oath or affirmation 
shall be taken, certified, and recorded, in such manner and 
form as may be prescribed by law. The Governor shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for his services as Governor, and as superintendent of 
Indian Affairs. The said Chief Justice and Associate 
Judges shall each receive an annual salary of eighteen 
hundred dollars. The Secretary shall receive an annual 
salary of twelve hundred dollars. The said salaries shall 
be paid quarter-yearly, at the Treasury of the United 
States. The members of the Legislative Assembly shall 
be entitled to receive three dollars each per day, during 
their attendance at the sessions thereof; and three dollars 
each for every twenty miles’ travel in going to, and re- 
turning from, the said sessions, estimated according to the 
nearest usually travelled route. There shall be appropri- 
ated, annually, the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars, 
to be expended by the Governor to defray the contingent 
expenses of the Territory; and there shall also be appro- 
priated, annually, a sufficient sum, to be expended by the 
Secretary of the Territory, and upon an estimate to be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, to defray the expenses of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the printing of the laws, and other incidental expenses; 
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and the Secretary of the Territory shall annually account 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States for 
the manner in which the aforesaid sum shall have been 
expended. 


Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 
of the said Territory shall be entitled to, and enjoy, all 
and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages, grant- 
ed and secured to the people of the Territory of the Unit- 
ed States north-west of the river Ohio, by the articles of 
the compact contained in the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the said Territory, passed on the thirteenth day 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven; 
and shall be subject to all the conditions and restrictions 
and prohibitions in said articles of compact imposed upon 
the people of the said Territory. The said inhabitants 
shall also be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities heretofore granted and secured to the Territory 
of Michigan, and to its inhabitants, and the existing laws 
of the Territory of Michigan ghall be extended over said 
Territory, so far as the same be not incompatible with the 
provisions of this act, subject, nevertheless, to be altered, 
modified, or repealed, by the Governor and Legislative 
_ Assembly of the said Territory of Wisconsin; and further, 
the laws of the United States are hereby extended over, 
and shall be in force in, gaid Territory, so far as the 
same, or any provisions thereof, may be applicable. 


Suc. 13. And be it further enacted, That the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin shall hold its 
first session at such time and place in said Territory as 
the Governor thereof shall appoint and direct; and at said 
session, or aS soon thereafter as may by them be deemed 
expedient, the said Governor and Legislative Assembly 
shall proceed to locate and establish the seat of Govern- 
ment for said Territory, at such place as they may deem 
eligible, which place, however, shall thereafter be subject 
to be changed by the said Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly. And twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, is 
hereby given to the said Territory, which shall be applied 
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by the Governor and Legislative Assembly to defray the 
expenses of erecting public buildings at the seat of Go- 
vernment. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That a delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to serve 
for the term of two years, may be elected by the voters 
qualified to elect members of the Legislative Assembly, 
who shall be entitled to the same rights and privileges as 
have been granted to the delegates from the several Ter- 
ritories of the United States to the said House of Repre- 
sentatives. The first. election shall be held at such time 
and place, or places, and be conducted in such manner, 
as the Governor shall appoint and direct. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be declared by 
the Governor to be duly elected, and a certificate thereof 
shall be given to the person so elected. 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That all suits, pro- 
cess, and proceedings, and all indictments and informa- 
tions, which shall be undetermined on the third day of 
July next, in the courts held by the additional judge for 
the Michigan Territory, in the counties of Brown and 
Iowa; and all suits, process, and proceedings, and all in- 
dictments and informations, which shall be undetermined 
on the said third day of July, in the county courts of the 
several counties of Crawford, Brown, Iowa, Dubuque, 
Milwalke, and Desmoines, shall be transferred to be heard, 
tried, prosecuted, and determined in the district courts 
hereby established, which may include the said counties. 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all causes 
which shall have been, or may be removed from the courts 
held by the additional judge for the Michigan Territory, 
in the counties of Brown and Iowa, by appeal or other- 
wise, into the supreme court for the Territory of Michi- 
gan, and which shall be undetermined therein on the third 
day of July next, shall be certified by the clerk of the 
said supreme court, and transferred to the supreme court 
of said Territory of Wisconsin, there to be proceeded in 
to final determination, in the same manner that ‘they 
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might have been in the said supreme court of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. 


Suc, 17. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended by and under the direction of the 
Legislative Assembly of said Territory, in the purchase 
of a library for the accommodation of said Assembly, and 
of the supreme court hereby established. 

JAMES K. POLK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
M. VAN BUREN, 
Vice-President of the United States, 
; and President of the Senate. 

Approved: 20th April, 1836. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
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INSTALLATION OF THE TEMPLE TABLET, 
JUNE 17, 1913. 


ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS HEDGE. 


I thank you for this privilege of joining you while you are 
taking thought of yesterday, seeking to keep the past secure, 
recalling its lessons of soberness and steadiness for today and 
of illuminating guidance for tomorrow. 


A frequent mandate of our most ancient and authentic book 
of law is to remember. As a sound memory is a humanly 
prescribed requisite for a last will, a sound and active mem- 
ory is a divinely ordained prerequisite for the informed, in- 
structed and benevolent will which insures right conduct 
and develops pure character. 


We and those who are to come owe and are to owe a great 
debt to Mr. Edward Temple for providing in the Historical 
Department of Iowa a memorial of a group of pioneers, 
which not only shall perpetuate for those who knew them 
delightful memories of their personal traits, their familiar 
conversation, and their habits of life, but also, arresting the 
attention of another generation who knew them not, shall 

excite curiosity, stimulate the study of the times and condi- 
tions in which they lived and the searching out of the 
qualities of mind and heart, by the exercise of which this 
commonwealth of Iowa, their heritage, was founded: and 
builded and handed down to them ‘‘a goodly heritage.’’ 


Those conditions were strange but these were not strange 
men. If they had been there might be no lesson or inspira- 
tion for us in their story. They might have furnished no 
pattern or compelling example for us common men. 


Because they were like ourselves, of like passions and lim- 
itations and ‘‘often infirmities’’ that story of adventurous 
enterprise, of hardness endured, of importunate energy, of 
difficulties overcome, of faith, of patience, of public spirit 
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and neighborly kindness may not only justify our pride in our 
origin, but also quicken our sense of our own responsibility 
and impart to us sane notions of private conduct and of civil 
duty. 


While these seven men were all native Americans their 
places of nativity were widely separate. Reckoning the ways 
and means of travel then, they were as remote from one an- 
other as Des Moines is today from Jerusalem—Jerusalem 
old or new. ; 


The senior of them all, George Temple, or Major Temple 
as he was always addressed or spoken of, was born in West- 
moreland, New Hampshire, in 1804 and was thirty-two years 
old when he came to Burlington, then in Wisconsin Territory. 
Levi Hager, whose counterfeit presentment you have not been 
able to obtain, was born in Hagerstown, Maryland, and came 
to Burlington in 1837. All the others were at least ten years 
younger. Anthony Wayne Carpenter, named for his father’s 
famous friend, born in Lancaster County, Penn., was twenty- 
three and William B. Remey, born in Kentucky, was twenty- 
two when they landed at Burlington in 1837. Bernbart Henn 
was born in Cherry Valley, New York, a few miles from the 
home of James Fenimore Cooper, birthplace of the Indian of 
romance, and caught his first sight of Iowa Indians when, a 
boy of eighteen, he landed at Burlington in 1838. 


William F. Coolbaugh from Pike County, Penn., came later 
in 1842 at the age of twenty-one years and William Salter, 
a native of Brooklyn, New York, came in 1843 at the age of 
twenty-two years. 


If time served it would be pleasant to attend in particular 
detail to the personal characteristics of these interesting men, 
their ways of life, the vicissitudes of their fortune, their 
fortitude under disappointment and failure, their moderation 
in success. They were as various in their personalities as seven 
North Americans well could be; so various that they might 
have seemed the epitome of all the stalwart and dominant 
races of mankind. But whatever this diversity of accident 
and external they were all true men, men of force and dignity, 
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who won and held the friendship of each other and the esteem 
and confidence of all their neighbors in the new community. 


It is pleasant to remember the urbane and handsome Major 
Temple, in manner and attire ever indicating his real nature 
as ‘‘a gentleman of the old school;’’ the busy and ubiquitous 
Levi Hager from Hagerstown, whose every waking hour might 
have disproved Robert Ingersoll’s libel of inertness on the 
native Marylander; the attractive and engaging ways of An- 
thony Carpenter whose sterling integrity and manifest human 
kindness secured his wide and lasting influence among all our 
people; the calm and genial presence, ‘‘the good gray head 
that all men knew’’ of Major Remey; that embodiment of 
energy and initiative, William F. Coolbaugh, our great mer- 
chant, an effective public speaker, who became our leading 
banker and then the first financial authority in Chicago. 


It was not my privilege to know Mr. Bernhart Henn, but I 
have heard and read enough of him to count him an equal in 
that noble brotherhood and to presume that his employment 
in the land sales at Burlington in November, 1838, was one 
of his delightful memories. 


Some of you may not know that every one who entered 
and occupied land in southeastern Iowa (then Michigan and 
Wisconsin Territory) from June 1, 1833, until November, 
1838, did so in disregard of written law, that he was a tres- 
passer, as the strenuous one might say ‘‘a malefactor’’. March 
3, 1807, Congress passed and President Jefferson approved an 
act providing that any person who should thus enter public 
lands and make any claim to any part thereof and attempt to 
define the limits of the land thus claimed by marking of trees 
or otherwise, unless thereto duly authorized by law should 
forfeit his right, title or claim of whatsoever nature to said 


land, and that it would be lawful for the President to re- . 


move him therefrom at his discretion, ete. A law beautifully 
adapted to the conservation of our natural resources in its 
prohibition of their discovery, also a warning as apt and ef- 
fectual as might have been a written notice to the rain to keep 
off the grass. Later, Congress perceiving that the rain con- 
tinued to fall, or to drop the figure, that free Americans were 
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going in increasing numbers whithersoever they listed on the 
public lands and were staking out claims thereon, and perhaps 
catching a glimmer of the principle that government, like the 
Sabbath, was made for man and not man for the government, 
enacted laws recognizing preemption rights in certain parts 
of the west and southwest, but none of these laws applied in 
terms to our neighborhood. So while our settlers held on their 
uncharted and unchartered course, this condition gave rise to 
general anxiety, to doubts, to controversies and to law suits. 
Three cases may be found in our Morris’ Reports in which the 
defense is the alleged invalidity of a transfer of a settler’s 
claim as a consideration of the promise to pay for it. The case 
of Hill against Smith tells the whole story. Judge Charles 
Mason’s statement of the facts with his reasons for his judg- 
ment (sustaining the note) make what Horace Greeley would 
call mighty interesting reading, not only for lawyers but for 
any one desirous of learning through how great and how mul- 
tifarious tribulation our fathers entered into this kingdom. 


Finally the act of June 22, 1838, recognized, with condi- 
tions, preemption rights in Towa. Land offices were estab- ° 
lished at Dubuque and Burlington. Gen. Augustus Caesar 
Dodge was made Register of the Land Office at Burlington and 
sales were duly ordered. Bernhart Henn was appointed crier 
at the sales. Of course everybody was on hand. ‘Two thou- 
sand people they say were lodged or encamped in and about 
Burlington, many sober and all in sober earnest. ‘‘To estab- 
lish justice, to promote the general welfare, and to provide for 
the common defense,’’ claim clubs had been organized in every 
township. Each settler’s claim with his name inscribed there- 
on was platted, and this plat thus inscribed placed in the 
hands of the able-bodied young settler who had been agreed 
upon as bidder for all concerned. 


So all things had been prepared ‘‘decently and in order.”’ 
At the sale ‘‘a decent respect to the opinions of mankind’’ 
(that mankind carrying big sticks) seems to have repressed 
ardor of competition for there was only one bid for each par- 
cel of land. When young Bernhart cried ‘‘sold’’ in response 
to this solitary but unanimous bid, he seemed the herald of. 
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repose. This magic word removed the trespasser ’s transgres- 
sion from him and changed the Stars and Stripes from a 
portent of eviction to a promise of protection. 


Some twelve or fifteen years later Mr. Henn was our rep- 
resentative in congress but there is no record that any pro- 
phetic sense of a Sherman law ever stirred him to move for an 
annulment of his sales because of conspiracy or wicked com- 
bination or other rudimental methods of our rude forefathers. 


In 1843 the American Home Missionary Society sent hither 
eleven young Christian ministers named in our annals ‘‘The 
Iowa Band”’ or ‘‘The Andover Band’’. The youngest of these 
was William Salter, who first crossed the river at Burlington, 
November 10, 1843. His first allotted field was Maquoketa 
and the region round about. His colleague, Horace Hutchin- 
son, assigned to Burlington, died in 1846, and in April of that 
year began William Salter’s ministry in the Congregational 


church of Burlington, which was vouchsafed to be continued 
for sixty-five years. He followed his Master never afar off, 


so seeing and doing his will in ‘‘the daily round, the common 
task,’’ that his example came to be our approved exposition 
of the Sermon on the Mount. His simple way, his easy dig- 
nity, his enlightened sympathy, his plain unbounded charity 
for all sorts and conditions of men, drew all men unto him. 
Men of whatever belief or of whatever unbelief believed in him. 


Persuaded that memory is a divine gift, its exercise a trust 
to be fulfilled, to his latest days he busied himself in the study 
and preservation of the annals of the past. On the day he 
became eighty-three years old he gave us ‘‘Iowa, the First 
Free State in the Louisiana Purchase’’, as thirty years before 
he had given us in his ‘‘Life of James W. Grimes’’, an inval- 
uable record of the beginnings in Iowa and of her advance to 
prosperity and power. 


But it is needless to dwell upon this individual history. The 
fact that George Temple and Levi Hager and Anthony Car- 
penter were mayors of Burlington and Major Temple the 
Speaker of our Iowa House of Representatives; that Major 
Remey was our ‘recorder and county treasurer for many 
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years,—has its best significance as evidence of the good sense 
of their neighbors and of ‘the high character they demanded 
in the public service. 


These men are best remembered not as exceptional men but 
as representatives of an exceptional class of men, for, as it 
seems to me, the men and women who entered and possessed 
our southeastern neighborhood in the territorial days from 
June, 1833, to December, 1846, were, taken as a whole, of that 
fine sort which might justify the ancient doctrine of election 
so far as it may be applicable to the world that now is. 


It is worth noting that as a rule they did not come as col- 
onists. The village of Denmark in Lee county, settled in 1838 
by a group of families from New Hampshire is the only ex- 
ception that I now call to mind. They came independently, 
each, as he would have described it, on his own hook. They 
were not Pilgrim Fathers seeking religious freedom. What- 
ever religion they were endowed with had had ample room for 
exercise at home. Nor were they Argonauts exploring for a 
golden fleece. They were simply the young, healthy, sane- 
minded, venturesome sons and daughters of well-doing and 
well-to-do families of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky, who came hither to 
find among the wooded hills on the further side of the great 
river, on the silent, lonesome prairie, stretching so vastly 
toward the setting sun, work places and dwelling places. They 
came to make their way, to earn their living, to establish homes 
by the exercise of the homely virtues. 


Not ‘‘the roll of the stirring drum’’, nor the ‘‘trumpet that 
sings of fame,’’ but the axe ringing in the timber first sounded 
the advance of our vanguard of civilization. 


We cannot claim that they were all in danger of being trans- 
lated; then as now, no man could become a saint who was not 
capable of being a sinner. We cannot deny that here and 
there and now and then they were burdened by the idle, dis- 
tressed by the vicious and infested by the common varieties 
of inconvenient citizens, enough to try the strength of their 
manhood and the grace of their womanhood, but we are thank- 
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ful to remember that that strength and that grace were suffi- 
cient for the day. 


I am not prepared to admit that I am misled by the enchant- 
ment that distance lends in my view of our territorial age as 
our golden age. Of course I do not mean in its material and 
temporal aspect, but only that it was the age in which the 
conditions and exactions of daily life, calling into constant 
action even the reserve forces of mind and heart, brought forth 
the finest qualities of manhood and womanhood; to a high de- 
gree the strength and beauty of human character. Earning a 
living they entered into life. 


Theirs was a community separate and sequestered, whose 
connection and communication with the great body of their 
own race was unfrequent, intermittent and precarious. They 
were a long way from home. For them the sun rose in a wil- 
derness and set in a desert, for that part of Illinois from which 
the rising morning awakened their ‘‘Flint Hills’’ was yet @ 
solitary plain girded by the forest primeval, and the zig-zag 
rails that outlined the limit of the white man’s progress were 
within the sweep of one’s evening horizon, a single day’s 
wagon journey from the bank of the Mississippi. 


That river was ‘‘their way of necessity’’ to the outer and the 
older world. Whenever the smoke of a coming steamboat was 
descried over the southeastern bluff, almost the entire popu- 
lation hurried to the landing place, eager for the sight of new 
faces, or of old, familiar faces, for supplies, for newspapers 


and for letters. To get a letter was an event, for the letter’ 


was a composition of study, of deliberation, full of vital sub- 
stance. There were letter writers in those days. 


There was little of luxury or of elegance in their belongings. 
If of different degrees of origin as society was measured at 
their birthplaces, all were of one social order here. Hospitality 
was universal, a blessing and a need to the giver as to the 
receiver, While the habit of overcoming difficulties which the 
struggles of their daily life imposed upon them had bred in 
them a fine and constant self-reliance, they recognized and 
valued their mutual dependence; the common interest bound 
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them. Bringing with them a diversity of experience, of opin- 
ion, of prejudice and of manners from their widely separated 
eastern homes, they found something to compare, to exchange 
and to learn from one another. There was the charm of nov- 
elty in their conversation. They enjoyed the great advantage 
of hobnobbing with those who saw things differently, and m 
their intercourse, at once becoming close and intimate, these 
original provincials instructed, educated, enlarged and Amer- 
icanized each other, discovered their real kinship and common 
likeness, found that their first unlikeness had been only ex- 
ternal and adventitious, never of the substance or of the spirit. 


The transitory nature of their sectional prejudices is illus- 
trated if not proved by certain transactions deemed important 
in those simple days: 


Major Temple of New Hampshire married a daughter of 
Old Virginia, Sarah Forrest Deaton of Salem. Young Mr. 
Remey of Kentucky won a girl born in Vermont, a lineal de- 
scendant of John Howland of the ‘“Mayflower’’, and William 
F. Coolbaugh of Pennsylvania surrendered to a Kentucky 
maiden. I need only say further that these unions were per- 
petual, ending only when death did them part as was the 
fashion of the pioneers. It could hardly have been otherwise 
for the pioneer wife and mother was in this image and after 
this likeness: 


‘<The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. She 
will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her 


hands. 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the: 


distaff. . 
She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 


forth her hands to the needy. _ 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is 


the law of kindness. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 


not the bread of idleness. ’’ 
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A queen was she in the cabin of the pioneer as she had been 
a queen in the tents of Israel three thousand years ago; as her 
daughter is to be a queen encompassed by the love and loyalty 
and reverence of all men who honor the home as the inner 
sanctuary of the human soul, its hearthstone as the real foun- 
dation of our social order and of our civil liberty, until she 
herself shall fling away her scepter. 


It seems a far ery from the radiator, whose canned heat may 
sometimes warm but never cheers or inebriates, back to the 
roaring, leaping hickory fire, lighted by the tinder and flint 
and steel, whose rioting flames ‘‘shooting sparkles out’’ kin- 
dled happy thoughts and bright fancies and fond recollections 
and new hope in the souls of our toil-worn forefathers. It 
seems ages past, counting by events and changes, when the 
puncheon floor was supplanted by the rough-sawn oaken boards 
and bricks and mortar began to supersede the log walls and 
riven roofs of the first cabins; when the great rafts of pine 
from the Wisconsin woods, with their lusty turbulent crews, 
first vexed the shining surface of our river. An ancient day 
it was when the hour for evening meetings was fixed at early 
eandle light and the luxuriously-minded opulent lugged their 
little foot stoves to the place of worship; when the spinning 
wheel hummed in every dwelling and yoked oxen dragged the 
plow through every clearing as they had dragged hither over 
the long and difficult: way our ‘‘peculiar ship of state’’, the 
prairie schooner, with its cargo of reinforcements for the con- 
quest of the land; a dim past wherein men had not yet begun 
to dream that the earth shaking lightning might be the reveal- 


ing of a force given to be harnessed and controlled for their 
common uses. 


They were truly primitive times. They were not always 
hurried in those days. They sometimes had time to think and 
to think matters of thought out. Books were few, but ‘‘famed 
books’’, ‘‘read, marked and inwardly digested’’, 


The Bible was still regarded as the authentie body of rules 
for right living, and also searched and studied as the crown, 
the consummation and the preservative of literature. Even 
lawyers could cite its proverbs, its parables, its phrases to 
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illustrate their points and their juries and judges were com- 
petent to apprehend them. Law books, too, were few in that 
golden age, and so the lawyer had to learn to use his mind, 
to train his mental vision in searching out the intrinsic rea- 
sonableness of his proposition, the self-evident truth of his 
postulate, that, seeing it clearly he might state it plainly, for 
self-evident truths are not always or often apparent to the 
cursory or squandering glance. They hold within themselves 
their own demonstration like the problem in geometry ; they 
shine by their own light like the fixed star, but only the open 
and attentive mind may receive the mathematical truth, only 
the practiced and assisted eye may discern the star. 


So legal argument was an appeal to reason, a search for 
fixed principles, not a mere profert of ‘‘modern instances’’ 
wherewith to ascertain by comparison of their bulk and num- 
ber what is called the weight of authority, as if there could be 
ponderable authority apart from reason. Its proper instru- 
ment was the telescope rather than the kaleidoscope. It was 
an employment worthy of a sane mind, conducive to the 
srowth of a strong mind, informing its reason and energizing 
all its powers. And there were legal giants in that golden age. 


The men and women we celebrate and their associates did 
their thinking on lines straight, practical and fundamental. 
They kept their feet upon the ground, The flight of the wild 
pigeon interested them more deeply than the moral or politi- 
eal flights of aviating theorists or feather-brained flutterers. 
They never discussed the ‘‘dignity of labor.’’ It would have 
seemed as useful and sensible to discuss the convenience or the 
propriety of vitality, for in their view there is little dignity 
among men except in labor. The man who did things, who 
made things, who produced things was the man who had best 
proved his right to be. With them dignity kept its ancient 
meaning of worthiness and usefulness was their measure of 
that worthiness. They held that it is the equal right and 
equal duty of every man to attain to that degree of usefulness 
or dignity, that measure of worthiness for which his natural 
gifts, duly trained and honestly used, may fit him. 

a 
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It never occurred to their unsophisticated minds that any 
workingman’s dignity might be enhanced by his submission to 
the order of a walking delegate to lessen the sum of his day’s 
work or to debase its quality. They were concerned in the 
dignity of the laborer, in his individual independence, in his 
self mastery. And masters of themselves they became master 
workmen, master builders, builders of homes, of towns, of in- 
stitutions and of a State whereof the workman hath no need 
to be ashamed. 


In their minds any conflict between capital and labor was 
as unnatural and visionary as a conflict between the blade and 
the ear and the full corn in the ear, The dollar earned yes- 
terday and saved, was capital as respectable as the dollar 
earned today, with the added mark of respectability that while 
the dollar earned proved useful industry, the dollar earned 
and saved proves also foresight and self denial. Of such erude 
and elemental sort was their political economy. 


Busy men and women, compelled by the exigencies of their 
daily life to be busy, to husband their resources, to gather and 
not to scatter their physical and moral energies, they gave lit- 
tle time or talk to measures of general uplift and remote re- 
form. With them, Christian civilization like charity began 
at home. Their consciences were preoccupied with their own 
shortcomings. Their hands and their heads found enough to 
do in bringing up their own children, in providing diligently 
for their own households, in the practice of all the kindly of- 
fices of good neighborhood. Mrs. Jellaby, if heard of, was 
only smiled at and Mrs. Pankhurst was not yet born. 


Speaking irenically, not ironically, I am not sure that the 
pioneer mother’s switch was not as far-reaching and benefi- 
cent in its influence as the Mother’s Club is now. At any 
rate those boys, whose faculty of discrimination between good 
and bad had been sharpened, whose sense of duty, whose gen- 
eral moral sense had been awakened to activity under its ap- 
plication, showed themselves a very finished product of home 


discipline at Donelson and Shiloh and Vicksburg and on the 
march to the sea. 
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Again I thank you for permitting me to join in commemo- 
rating these worthy lives, these strong characters, these file 
leaders of a chosen people. I believe in the worship of ances- 
tors, in guarding their foundations with a jealous and an un- 
sleeping care, in holding fast to the faith and the wisdom of 
the ages, in treasuring the durable riches of the past, being 
persuaded that so long and only so long, as this shall be a 
land of memory shall it remain a land of promise. 


HENRY COUNTY DISTRICT COURT. 


Mr. Editor:—The District Court for the county of Henry 
closed its spring term last Saturday evening about 10 o’clock. 
Considerable business was transacted during the term, of 
which it is unnecessary to speak. There was one case, how- 
ever, determined at this term, which (as it will remove and 
triumphantly refute some objections and erroneous opinions 
heretofore entertained of the citizens of this territory by 
a portion of our neighbors) it may be proper to lay before 
your numerous readers. The action was debt, founded on 
the fourth section of the act of Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1793, brought by Thomas Flynt, a citizen of 
Boone county, Missouri, against Reuben Jay, Sr., John Fisher 
and Reuben Jay, Jr., to recover the sum forfeited by harbor- 
ing or concealing a runaway negro or fugitive slave. The 
trial occupied two days. His Honor Chief Justice Mason 
presided—J. B. & G. W. Teas and J. D. Learned were the 
counsel for the plaintiff; C. Olney, William’ H. Starr and 
H. H. Buckland for the defendants. Late on Saturday even- 
ing the jury retired under the instruction of the court, and 
after a few minutes’ consultation returned into court a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. A LOOKER ON. 


Mt. Pleasant, March 23, 1840. 


—Iowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, Bur- 
lington, I. T., March 28, 1840. 
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W J McGEE, GEOLOGIST, ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
HYDROLOGIST. 


BY CHARLES KEYES. 


With the recent passing of our fellow citizen lowa mourns 
for her most distinguished scientist, the Nation loses a re- 
nowned personage and public official, and the World laments 
the extinguishment of one of her rarer species—the philo- 
sophical naturalist. W J McGee was almost the last of that 
famous coterie of American scientific men who especially 
made noteworthy the closing decades of the last century and 
to whom the title of naturalist was peculiarly and happily 
fitted. 


In the ever widening circles of modern science and the con- 
comitant ever narrowing vista of nature which the investigator 
of today in his outlook must face, the removal of one who in 
name and fame has left the stamp of his genius in more than 
a single field of knowledge occasions a conspicuous void. 
When we pass his varied activities in review and eliminate 
for the moment all else but the salient features in order to 
more clearly grasp their proper purport and to appreciate 
more fully their true position in the general scheme, our ad- 
miration for his abilities is the more enhanced and our feeling 
of loss is the keener. 


W J McGee was born April 17, 1853, near Farley, in 
Dubuque county, Iowa. He died in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 4, 1912, At the time of his demise he was, therefore, 
in his sixtieth year. Although during much of his lifetime 
our Iowan was away from his native State he never lost either 
his citizenship therein or his keen interest in everything which 
conduced to her welfare. His parents were James and Martha 
(Anderson) McGee; the father being a native of Ireland and 
the mother a Kentuckian. 
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McGee’s youth was spent mainly on a Dubuque County 
farm. Although his educational opportunities were neces- 
sarily quite limited, his inordinate thirst for knowledge en- 
abled him, with some assistance, to acquire a fair grasp of 
Latin, mathematics, surveying and astronomy. His faculty 
of mathematical reasoning gave decided color to some of his 
later philosophical speculations. 


The fortunes of his birth not having afforded him either 
the means or the chance to carry on immediately any chosen 
line of professional labor that his mathematical inclination 
dictated, young McGee was obliged to turn his energies for 
the time in other directions. At the age of twenty he began 
reading law and for two or three years he practiced in the 
justice courts. His many-sided mind then turned him to- 
wards the manufacturing of agricultural implements, a num- 
ber of inventions and patents standing to his credit. For 
several years, but with constantly diminishing interest, he 
followed this vocation. 


In the meanwhile McGee became deeply interested in the 
subjects of geology and archeology; and he was soon out in 
the fields and valleys delving into the secrets of the rocks. 
During four years he devoted the greater part of his time to 
the study of the geologic features of the northeastern portion 
of Iowa, the final results of which appeared a decade later in 
a sumptuous monograph" published by the Federal govern- 
ment. These were fruitful years for McGee and the effects 
of their influence are apparent in all his subsequent writings. 
During the latter part of this period his first important papers 
were published in the scientific journals. 


In 1881 came the opportunity for wider application of his 
recently acquired knowledge on the geological characteristics 
of his native State. Through the influence of the late Senator 
Allison, whose home was in Dubuque, McGee was appointed 
agent of the United States Census Bureau, with a commission 
to work up the lowa building stones. Into this work he 
entered with zest and in the spring and summer of the year 
mentioned accomplished a prodigious amount of investigation. 


at a 
141th Annual Report U. S. G. Survey, 1889-90. 
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Thus he was enabled to extend his geologic studies over every 
county of the State. The direct results of this extended in- 
quiry are contained in a large, lucid and very creditable 
report? published by the Government. 


It was at this time that I first came in contact with McGee. 
This was the beginning of a long, close and happy friend- 
ship which was only interrupted recently by the hand of 
death. I well recall that initial meeting. It was in the 
Devil’s gap, a wild, dark spot north of Des Moines. He and 
Prof. R. Ellsworth Call, who was at that time residing 
in the capital city, had been tramping all day over the sur- 
rounding country studying the loess and the glacial drift 
sections, and had finally come up to an unusually fine and 
extensive exposure which had been recently opened up in 
a road-cutting. There they found Uly Grant® and me busily 
extracting molluscan shells from the loams. We had already 
collected a large quantity of exceptionally fine specimens over 
which both geologists at once went into ecstasies. At that 
time Grant and I were kiddies preparing for college; and 
among other things we had been devoting a good deal of 
extra time to Greek and Latin. We were also mightily in- 
terested in natural history and had been putting the dead 
languages to great practical use. Through the aid of Professor 
Call we had learned to know all the loess fossils and to eall 
them familiarly by their long scientific names. When the two 
school boys began innocently to rattle off glibly all the num- 
erous Latin titles of the shells, MeGee was visibly affected 
for he had just finished relating to us something of his own 
prowess in the ancient languages, but, as we afterwards dis- 
covered, he did not know the name of a single shell. A score 
of years after, at a geological gathering, he told, with some 
embellishments of course, the story of that meeting and how 


it had greatly disconcerted him and for the time being deeply 
wounded his pride. 


2U. S. 10th Census, v. 10, p, 256. 


‘Dr. Ulysses Sherman Grant, now one of the most distinguished sci- 
entists of this country, at the present time occupies the chair of geology 
in Northwestern University. He was a Des Moines boy. 
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The work on the Tenth Census led to the calling of McGee 
to Washington and to his attachment to the corps of the 
United States Geological Survey. For a period of ten years 
he held this post, most of the time as chief of one of the im- 
portant divisions of the Survey. It was the first of many 
responsible commissions which he held in the service of the 
Government. 


McGee’s first geological work for the Governent was in the 
deserts of Nevada. After assuming charge of the Potomac 
Division of the Survey his efforts were largely confined to 
the Atlantic border. In spite of a mountain of administrative 
routine, the volume of which rapidly grew as the years went 
by, McGee was able to find time to visit many parts of the na- 
tional domain, besides superintending the work of others 
in these fields. Although somewhat technical in statement 
the following appear to be the principal scientific achieve- 
ments of our Iowan during this remarkably productive dec- 
ade: The demonstration of the glacial origin of the loess 
in northeastern Iowa; the elucidation of certain principles 
of glacial action; the discrimination and classification of a 
wide variety of topographic forms resulting both from ice- 
action and water-action; the development of the ‘‘law of 
land profiles,’’? the law of varigradation,’’ and the “law of 
foothills;’’ reconnaissance mapping of northeastern Iowa; 
reconnaissance of southeastern United States; compilation of 
a general geologic map of the United States; discrimination 
and description of three great geologic formations of wide 
extent and great significance in the history of the continent ; 
the elucidation of a considerable part of the Neozoice con- 
tinental history of southeastern United States; the develop- 
ment of a method of geologic correlation, entitled homogeny, 
whereby more definite results are thought to be obtainable 
than in any other way; substantial contributions to the 
science of physiography; the approximate determination of 
the extent and limitations of the theory of isostasy ; eontribu- 
tions to knowledge of general deformation of the terrestrial 
crust; a study of the origin and distribution of natural gas 
and rock-oil; the formulation of the principles of evidence 
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concerning the antiquity of man, and the proposal of a 
scheme of genetic taxonomy of geological phenomena. 


When the subject of our sketch laid down the responsi- 
bilities of his position on the Geological Suryey to go with 
Major Powell as chief in charge of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, he merely took up vigorously another line 
of scientific research in which he earlier had been deeply 
interested, and which he had sporadically followed from 
time to time in spite of pressing geological duties. During 
the period of ten years in which he served in this capacity 
his contributions to anthropology and especially to the 
knowledge of the American Indians were of lasting im- 
portance. 

McGee’s greatest work in the field of ethnology was on 
the little known Seri Indians of Tiburon island,* in the Gulf 
of California, which was also one of his first official investi- 
gations. Soon, however, owing to the failing health of his 
superior, the administrative duties rapidly became more and 
more burdensome, so that he found little time to devote to 
field studies. During the last two or three years of his con- 
nection with the Ethnological Bureau he was completely oc- 
cupied in the supervision of the work of others. 

When the World’s Fair at St. Louis was established, in 
1903, to commemorate the Louisiana Purchase, Doctor Me- 
Gee was appointed Chief of the Department of Anthropology. 
As in all he undertook he at once brought into play his 
tremendous stores of energy. The huge and varied as- 
semblages of the peoples of the earth that he brought together 
amply attest the unprecedented success of his efforts. At the 
close of the exposition St. Louis chose him to organize the 
vast, new Public Museum, a labor involving extraordinary 
endurance, foresight and planning, since the nucleus of this 
great undertaking consisted of the exhibits acquired from the 
Fair. As it were, a Noachian flood of materials required im- 
mediate attention and installment. The usual work of many 


years had to be accomplished in a few weeks and months. 
McGee rose to the occasion. 


‘17th Report Bureau of Hthnology, 1896, pt. I, p. 1-344. 
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The great and novel achievement of a vast public museum 
in a large city created in a day instead of developed through 
a century, being accomplished satisfactorily, the director re- 
signed his arduous post to accept one scarcely less arduous. 
He was appointed by President Roosevelt as a member of the 
Inland Waters Commission. The work of this organization 
and that of the Hydrographic Division of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington occupied the undivided attention 
of McGee until a short time before his demise. 


In 1888 McGee was united in marriage to Miss Anita New- 
comb, daughter of Professor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer. 
Mrs. McGee is a mathematician of more than national repu- 
tation and a physician in Washington. The honeymoon was 
a novelty, being converted into a geological exploration. Start- 
ing in Florida in early summer the pair traversed Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and _ Illinois, 
reaching Iowa three months later. The entire trip was made 
on horseback, tracing the Columbia and Lafayette terranes. 


Doctor McGee was a voluminous and interesting writer. 
Besides his more comprehensive works, which comprise a 
dozen or more large volumes, he was the author of upwards 
of three hundred shorter memoirs and articles. Of his larger 
efforts special mention should be made of the Pleistocene 
History of Northeastern Iowa, the Geology of Chesapeake 
Bay, the Lafayette Formation, Potable Waters of Eastern 
United States, Siouan Indians, Seri Indians and Outlines 
of Hydrology. 


The wide scope of McGee’s intellect, the keenness of his 
perception and the accuracy of his reasoning can only be ap- 
preciated by direct reference to. the. long list. of his publica- 
tions. He wrote in charming style and his descriptions of 
some of the grander phenomena of. geology often displayed 
a highly artistic use of language. 

Time and suffering did not diminish this scientist’s activity. 
He was vigorous to the end. He died of cancer of the stomach. 
A few days before his death he dictated one of the most 
graphie and detailed descriptions of the symptoms of the 
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dreadful malady that has ever appeared in the English 
language. It was printed in Science shortly after his pass- 
ing away.’ His heroic nature was well displayed in a letter 
which he wrote me a month before his demise. After fully 
discussing certain geologic problems in which he had been 
long interested he mentioned briefly his illness. He grimly 
closed with the remark: ‘‘I am now on my back, which looks 
well for the disease and bad for the man.”’ 


Doctor MeGee was a prominent member of many of the 
learned societies. Among other honors bestowed upon him at 
different times were the following: United States Commis- 
sioner of the American International Commission of Archeol- 
ogy; Chairman of the organizing committee for the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress; Senior speaker for the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the World’s Congress of Arts 
and Sciences; Secretary of the Conference of Governors at 
the White House; leading founder of the Columbian His- 
torical Society; President of the American Anthropological 
Association; President of the Washington Anthropological 
Society; Acting President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; President of the National Geo- 
graphical Society, and Secretary and Vice President of the 
Archeological Institute of America. Cornell College in 1901 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Lh. D. 


In later life Doctor McGee presented a very distinguished, 
almost picturesque, appearance. In conversation he was 


fascinating because of his ever keen interest in the subjects . 


under discussion. He was a past master in lecturing and 
especially in delivering in abstract the substance of technical 
papers. Grace, directness and lucidity marked these occa- 
sions. Stalwart, versatile, tireless, brave and gentle to the 


last was our departed friend. As Doctor Hovey, the eminent © 


secretary of the Geological Society of America, wrote me 
a few days after the demise: ‘‘Doctor McGee was a man of 
tremendous energy, wide reading and observation, clear think- 


ing and good writing, so that he will be greatly missed from 
the ranks of geologists.’’ 


‘Science, v. 36, September 18, 1912. 
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To one familiar with the ground covered by McGee’s record- 
ed work, it is quite manifest that he was not only a brilliant 
thinker, but also an original reasoner. His various specula- 
tions on glacial geology, on homogenie correlation of geologic 
terranes, and on the origin of desert plains were no doubt 
founded on a large amount of original research in the field 
and on the skilful use of the results of others. Yet a care- 
ful review of his incessant efforts shows that they were of 
the old reconnaissant type such as characterized his earlier 
investigations in northeastern Iowa. There is a clear lack 
of detailed and critical inquiry which is so essential in the 
formulation of hypotheses and in the rigid testing of them step 
by step. By this deficiency he was severely limited, and his 
later work was partly circumscribed by the conceptions and 
methods of his early results. This tendency is well illus- 
trated in his glacial labors and in his observations on the 
development of desert landscapes. Ten years before any 
suggestion was even made he had discovered and published 
all the facts which supported the tenet of the complexity of 
the glacial period. He was the first to offer a plausible ex- 
planation for the existence of the remarkable rock-floors of 
the arid plains, but he ascribed the phenomenon to flood- 
sheet erosion when the erosive effects by water were almost 
nil. In both cases he misinterpreted the testimony pre- 
sented and thus he came within a hair’s breadth of making 
two of the half dozen great geologic discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century. On the whole, and especially on the sugges- 
tive side of American geology, McGee’s scientific work will 
rank high. 


We stop the press to announce 4 difficulty between the 
Sacs and Winebagoes. It appears that the Foxes and Wine- 
bagoes had agreed to hunt on the same ground during the 
fall and winter, some 50 or 60 miles west of DuBuque, on 
the heads of the Waubesepinacon river. Two or three days 
after, a party of Sacs, headed by Pashapahoo, or Stabbing 
Chief, attacked the Winebagoes and killed 40 or 50. Two 


of the Sacs were killed. 
—TIowa Sun, Davenport, November 13, 1839. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY ANNA HOWELL CLARKSON. 


In the passing of Mrs. Druscilla Allen Stoddard, June 1, 
1913, a most interesting life came to a peaceful close. To the 
generation which is now in mature years, Mrs. Stoddard was 
known as an educator of unusual merit and distinction and 
as a woman of extraordinary intelligence. Iowa has never 
known a more forceful or more remarkable character. Her 
type of womanhood has gone the way of much that is unique 
and past the point of reproduction. 


Mrs. Stoddard had her origin in the days of plain living 
and high thinking, in a time when a belief was a settled con- 
viction, when men and women would die at the stake for prin- 
ciple and count themselves favored in having the privilege. 
She belonged to the hour of the Emma Willard, Lucretia Mott 
and Francis Gage influence, and in the time of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Marianne Dascombe and Caroline Severance—periods 
full of dignity and sublimity which left their mark upon those 
whose characters were formed in that early day. 


Mrs. Stoddard was born near Batavia, New York, on June 
18, 1821. Isaac Allen, her father, was of English descent, his 
family having come to America several generations before the 
Revolutionary war. The Allens who lived in that time were pa- 
triots and fought well for their adopted country. Lydia Bart- 
lett, her mother, was also English and of the Quaker faith; her 
mother, in turn was a Harper, and Scotch-Irish. Lydia’s 
grandfather, Captain George Harper, and his seven sons served 
all through the War of the Revolution. Mrs. Stoddard’s father 
was a Presbyterian, but was won over to the Quaker doctrinal 
views by his earnest and devout wife, Lydia. The broaa, lib- 
eral standards of that organization recognized woman as a 
power and she was considered the equal of man in all points 


of right and privilege. It followed that the girls in Quaker 
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families were given unusual advantages. Mrs. Stoddard early 
began an educational course which never ended. It was not 
possible to satisfy her desire for knowledge. The lapse of 
years did not dim her outlook into the unknown and the un- 
geen. To the hour of her demise she drew in great draughts 
of wisdom from every available source. 


The Allens were people of culture and believed in higher 
education for women as well as for men. The young Druscilla 
was sent to a Quaker boarding school at the age of fifteen; at 
seventeen she began her career of teaching in another Quaker 
school as an assistant to an intelligent woman who exercised 
a strong uplifting influence over her life. 


Later, she entered the seminary in Troy, New York, which 
was founded by Mrs. Emma Willard in 1821, and completed 
a full course of study under this gifted pioneer instructor who 
opened the way for the young women of America. She was 
graduated in 1845, and at once entered upon the work of teach- 
ing in the mission school which had been established by the 
Quakers for the Seneca Indians in the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion. She was most successful in this undertaking, but gave 
up the work in 1847 to marry Dr. Ira Joy Stoddard. Dr. 
Stoddard was a graduate of Colgate University, in Hamilton, - 
New York, 1845, and is now its oldest living graduate. They 
started at once for India, where Dr. Stoddard had been 
assigned as a Baptist missionary to the Nowgong District 
in Assam. The long journey to Calcutta was their wed- 
ding trip. They feasted on salt provisions, hard tack and sea 
biscuits during this notable honeymoon. 


When they reached Calcutta the mouthly steamer which 
carried passengers up the Hoogly river had the day before 
departed, so they were obliged to wait in Calcutta for the 
next trip. The weather was hot and cholera was raging 
in the city; every one who could leave had fled to the high- 
lands. Without fear this young couple braved the conditions 
and improved the hours of waiting in seeing the wonders of 
that interesting region. Every library, museum, garden and 
spot of interest claimed their attention. The Government mis- 
sion schools, which were established by the Free Church of 
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Scotland and managed by that prince of missionaries, Dr. Duff, 
appealed especially to Mrs. Stoddard. There she found a 
thousand native boys studying in the English language all 
branches of educational work. The Museum of the Asiatic 
Society was another source of pleasure and information. She 
visited Serampore, sixteen miles from Caleutta, where the 
missionaries had planted their standard before the East India 
Company allowed them in their territory. This spot was 
owned by the Danes. Nothing escaped this zealous seeker for 
instruction which would help her in her intercourse with the 
natives. She knew nothing of the strange language and the 
numerous dialects of the country, but before the month rolled 
around she had made a start in the study of the Assamese 
tongue, and supplied herself with the necessary books of in- 
struction. She became very proficient in a short time and was 
able to translate for others who were not so clever. 

The journey to Nowgong involved a further trip of nearly 
four weeks by land and water. After nearly seven months of 
travel and delay they were installed in the mission and teach- 
ing in the large orphan school which was within their juris- 
diction. While Dr. Stoddard preached and taught, Mrs. Stod- 
dard supervised the girls of the school, personally attending 
to their studies, food and clothing, nursed the ailing, and 
taught all the time as well. Intuitively she learned to heal 
the sick. Necessity, as well as being the mother of invention, 
is the mistress of all trades and secrets. She set her house in 
order (and her ‘‘order’’ was as exact as the planetary system), 
and trained the queer little brown men and women to do her 
bidding. 


It was fortunate for workers in the mission that it was near 
some English gentle-folk. These families kept them sup- 
plied with the latest periodicals and books as they came from 
the mother-country—a valued boon, as Baptist missionaries 
had no money to spend on luxuries. 


For nine years the development of the mission went on suc- 
cessfully. At the end of that time Dr. Stoddard was pros- 
trated with continuous fevers incident to the country and was 
ordered back to America. Mrs. Stoddard had passed safely 
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through the ordeal of acclimatization soon after her arrival 
and was in perfect health, although her hearing had been im- 
paired by the successive fevers and the use of remedial drugs. 
Three children had been added to the family, Bertha, Ella, and 
Ira Joy, Jr., all of whom are now living. 

With great sorrow the edict to leave the mission was re- 
ceived and plans made for the homeward journey. Upon 
reaching this country, a high dry climate was sought, and 
Iowa was decided upon. The delightfully unique town of 
Pella held an inducement as it was the seat of a Baptist Col- 
lege, the Iowa Central University. This school had been 
founded in 1853, and was at this time about to occupy its per- 
manent college building. Mrs. Stoddard was invited to take 
charge of the Woman’s department, and as its principal she 
began her work in 1858, in which year Dr. Elihu Gunn was 
elected president. Dr. Emmanuel Searff was the Director of 
the Academie department, with professors Caleb Caldwell, 
Oarleton C. Cory and Julia Tollman as assistants. Dr. 
Amos N. Currier, who later was for many years a member of 
the faculty of the State University of Iowa, was the professor 
of Greek and Latin. It would be difficult to compile a sketch 
of the life of any one of these faithful supports of the young 
college without including them all, as their interests were iden- 
tical and their lives ran in the same grooves. 

Here, in this co-educational institution, indoctrinated with 
the Baptist faith, Mrs. Stoddard began a new era of useful- 
ness. Her success was immediate. An extraordinary talent 
for teaching and controlling, combined with her rare enthu- 
giasm brought rich results. The fame which she had earned as. 
an instructor and organizer in the far Hast had preceded her 
and attracted the attention of the Baptists of the State who 
had sons and daughters to educate, to the advantages of the 
Pella school. Parents came from near and far to consult her 
about their young people, and after seeing this model teacher 
and learning of her methods, many sacrifices were made in 
order that her influence might be exercised over their children.. 
She became a mother to the whole school and taught a large 
share of the classes which contained both young men and 
women. 
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The necessity for earnest work in securing students for ‘the 
institution became apparent. The country was new, money 
was scarce, with strong wild-cat tendencies, no one had a penny 
to use foolishly, and while it seemed the fair thing to give a 
boy as good an education as possible, it did not seem so nee- 
essary to the average parent for the daughters of the family 
to have a course in college. The young women themselves had 
not put in a plea for equal advantages, and the hard-worked 
fathers and mothers had not yet realized that they had any 
right to them. Every man was a pioneer and every woman 
was a partner in all of his hardships and sacrifices. On the 
farms the daughters worked side by side with the sons in the 
busy seasons. A few who lived in the towns and villages had 
plenty and to spare, but there was no waste and no luxury 
in the small western communities. 


Mrs. Stoddard realized the conditions and bent her energies 
to meet them. Her big heart yearned over the girls in the 
scanty homes; she knew the value of a liberal education to a 
young woman and the part it would play in each one’s life, 
and she was determined that every girl within her influence 
should have as large a share of knowledge as she could possi- 
bly gain for her. A conference was held. The school expenses 
were cut downto the lowest rate. The homes in Pella were 
canvassed to see how reasonably the students could obtain 
board. No one in that early day dared to charge more than 
seventy-five cents or a dollar a week for good, wholesome food 
and a corner in a comfortable room; oft-times the latter was 
shared with half a dozen other students or members of the fam- 
ily. Rooms were searched for near and far, where students 
might board themselves and cook their own supplies brought 
from the farm. Mrs. Stoddard’s ‘‘plain living and high think- 
ing’’ philosophy imparted itself to the youth under her care, 
and no one murmured over any stress or privation. Many 
men and women of importance in Iowa today owe more than 
they can express to this noble woman who made the fight for 
them in the ‘“‘fifties’? and ‘‘sixties’’, which resulted in their 
obtaining a college education. Their children and their grand- 
children are trained to love and reverence this wise friend who 
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saw into their future as a true guardian of the rights of the 
young. 

All through the long summers Dr. Scarff and Dr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard campaigned the country districts for students, tell- 
ing the parents of the minimized expense. It was not long 
before the college halls were well filled. Nearly four hundred 
students were in attendance in 1861. When Fort Sumter fell, 
in April of that year, the first class was about to be graduated. 
The sad boom of the Nation’s guns rolled out over the Iowa 
prairies and the big college bell tolled, calling for volunteers. 
The school was depopulated. Every man and every boy who 
was old enough to carry a gun enlisted, Dr. Currier marching 
out with the younger men. Dr. Scarff and Mrs. Stoddard were 
all that remained of the faculty. A few primary pupils and 
a half dozen or so of matriculating girls from Pella and the 
neighboring towns comprised the student body. If Mrs. Stod- 
dard was wonderful and capable before, she was now pos- 
sessed of an added glory. Her great eyes shone with a new 
light; every hour gave her fresh courage. The school must 
live,—she would put her whole life into it. 

The two consecrated and devoted officials kept the college 
alive, not closing for a day or missing a recitation. The hearts 
of those who remember this devotion will swell with pride and 
emotion as they read the foregoing lines. Many of the young 
pupils who made up the college roll were needed at home, or 
the small amount of money paid for their board could not be 
raised. Not one of them could be spared. It was lonesome 
enough as it was. Those who eould not afford to stay were 
given homes here and there. Dr. Scarff took all that his house 
would hold and Mrs. Stoddard filled her long, low rooms to 
overflowing. Trustees, doctors, and deacons housed a number, 
and the day was saved; the little remnant was kept together. 
This involved the closest economy in the homes of the two 
teachers.. It all seemed as a matter of course at the time but 
larger experience shows this unselfishness in its true light. 
There was no repining or quailing; the Searffs and the Stod- 
dards were as cheerful and optimistic as if the affairs of the 
Nation and the almost as important college were at high tide. 

8 
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Mrs. Stoddard was essentially a moulder of character; she 
instilled in every pupil a highminded view of life; her influ- 
ence was elevating and ennobling in the greatest degree. She 
was an uncompromising purist in mind and manner, Her 
speech was lofty in tone, free from mannerism and prevalent 
jargon. Her fashion of dealing with her pupils and fixing 
their interest was most unique. There was no dozing in her 
class-room ; her mental ray reached all minds however stupid. 
Finding out what each student could best accomplish, she de- 
veloped their thought along indicated lines. She inspired an 
uncontrollable desire to know all of the secrets in nature’s 
laboratory. 

While she was filling the lives and minds of others with in- 
terest and inspiration, what can be said of the fragrance which 
did or did not come into the life of this noble and unselfish 
woman ? 

It is the way of humankind to assume that in whatever 
position one is found, there is where he or she belongs. A 
larger view changes our thought. Without a knowledge of a 
world whose fields are rich with the allurements of science, art, 
and philosophy, we realize nothing of the temptations which 
they possess for those used to loitering in their boundaries. We 
can know nothing of the heart hunger for the pabulum which 
to them is meat and drink, even life itself, nor of the lure of 
close contact with superior minds and cultivated tastes, (once 
felt, always longed for,) unless we have felt their compelling 
power. 

Mrs. Stoddard was reared in an atmosphere of literary op- 
portunity, her tastes were scientific, her habit studious and 
exploring. While she was retiring and somewhat diffident, 
she had the elements of leadership, commanding attention 
whenever she spoke or appeared int public. An argument was 
her delight and her points were always discussed in a clear 
and analytical manner. Who would dream it—she loved lux- 
ury as a child loves sunlight, and reveled in the beautiful in 
art and nature with rapt appreciation. 

Every nature has two sides—one which is turned toward the 
sun, the other resting in shade, only coming into sight when 
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the light is strong. It takes courage to turn one’s back on the 
sunny side of life, the one which is alluring and satisfying, 
and to confine the walk to the strict path of duty as it presents 
itself. We learn to love the way of duty, for it means disci- 
pline, and in the end, victory. None who walks therein would 
retrace his steps. Mrs. Stoddard sacrificed her natural long- 
ings to the enthusiastic love of the youth under her guidance, 
smothered the ery within her breast for more light, and kept 
bravely on. 


With the close of the Civil war prosperity again visited the 
Central University, and the old-time interest revived. Twenty- 
five of the ‘‘Soldier Boys’’ had passed beyond the call of their 
class-mates, but many returned to finish their interrupted 
courses. 


Dr. Stoddard, who had found health in Iowa, had been for 
some time the financial agent of the college, but his heart was 
longing for the work with the natives in India. At his earnest 
solicitation he received another assignment. This was a hard 
dispensation for the community and almost more than the 
students could bear. Who would or could take the place of 
Mrs. Stoddard? None would attempt it. During the war 
there was not enough money coming into the college fund 
to pay expenses. Dr. Stoddard did not want to go away 
leaving the college in debt. When Professor Currier returned, 
in 1865, he found the institution sadly in arrears. Dr. Scarff 
tells how it was cleared from all jincumbrance : 


We were completely swamped. Stoddard, Currier and myself, 
and of course Mrs. Stoddard, formed a plan to raise the indebtedness, 
provided the Board would let us take the matter into our own 
hands. They consented and we went to work. At the Board 
meeting in 1866, we had the pleasure of showing that the college 
debt was entirely wiped out. Dr. Stoddard was our agent and 
canvassed the State, traveling five thousand miles in his buggy. 
Professor Currier was our secretary and treasurer. Without a 
‘Currier, we would have failed. He was our right hand man. 


All of these philanthropists worked for almost nothing and 
gave about all of it back to the college. They accomplished 
what seemed impossible. Mrs. Stoddard was always a part of 
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the executive meetings. She had a fine business sense, was 
fertile in plans and able to give specifications. The cashier 
of the Pella National Bank, Mr. Henry P. Scholte, writes of 
her financial ability: ‘‘You need make no apologies about 
your intelligence in business or financial matters. I have never 
done business with any lady who comprehended financial af- 
fairs so intelligently.’ 

Be the college once more on the highway of prosperity, 

». Stoddard felt that he could be spared. His mission was 
ee el in the southwest part of Assam, among the Garos, 
an absolutely savage tribe which had never been visited by 
white men. The tribe proper lived in the hills and were un- 
approachable; they were not subject to British rule. The less 
savage Garos who lived in the foot hills were on British terri- 
tory, and in a measurably safe region, and here the mission 
was founded. 

In the first five years over five hundred Garos were evan- 
gelized and baptized. In 1899, twenty-eight years later, the 
Church had gathered into its fold over five thousand. Many 
organizations were formed and many chapels and school houses 
dotted the hillsides. 

Mrs. Stoddard stayed with the Garo Mission three years, 
when she became a victim to the lowland fevers and returned to 
Towa, leaving Dr. Stoddard in India, where he remained four 
years. As soon as Mrs. Stoddard regained her health she re- 
sumed her work in the college, and continued until advancing 
years and her infirmity of deafness made attendance in the 
class-room impossible. But she did not for one moment fail in 
her interest; her home was the rendezvous of the students, just 
as usual, and she really deserved a good salary as an ‘‘ Advis- 
ory committee on the whole.’’ 

For the third time, in 1881, this devoted couple went to New 
York, determined to return to their mission in India. The 
Examining Board decided against them and they were obliged 
to give up all thought of finishing their days in the work which 
seemed to them the most glorious of all effort, aoe the 
untaught and benighted. 

Again Pella, a veritable retreat for rest, became their home. 
Beloved and honored by all, it seemed a fitting place for them 
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to tarry in their sunset days. If Pella had possessed a large 
public library, a few museums, and an advanced lecture course, 
Mrs. Stoddard might have been content there to end her life. 
But her sands were not run out and she must know what the 
busy world was doing, and be near the storm center. 


After the founding of the State Historical Library, Mrs. 
Stoddard made many trips to Des Moines to spend the day im 
research, in the valuable store of documents and fascinating 
books. Mr. Charles Aldrich always welcomed her with pleas- 
ure, for he knew that his monumental work in gathering all 
this interesting State data was thoroughly appreciated by this 
educated and discriminating visitor. An observer might fre- 
quently see Mrs. Stoddard boarding an early train at the sta- 
tion in Pella, bound for a long day in the Historical building. 
At ten o’clock at night she might again be seen alighting at 
the same station, tired but happy, and feeling well repaid for 
her three hours of travel. 


In 1904 she and Dr. Stoddard removed to Plainfield, New 
Jersey, to be with their daughter, Mrs. Henry Whitney, and 
her family. She found great pleasure in being so near New 
York City, with its multitudinous advantages, libraries, parks 
and museums, and journeyed frequently to the great city to 
absorb its many delights and wonders. 


The Emma Willard Association (New York City) of which 
she was a member brought her many happy days. At the 
meetings she sometimes met comrades of her own time in the 
seminary. The writer had the privilege many times of attend- 
ing the business meetings and annual banquets with Mrs. Stod- 
dard. On the last gala occasion, November, 1912, in company 
with Mrs. Stoddard, and her grand-daughter, Mrs. Lewis 
Ryan, a delightful afternoon was spent. Mrs. Stoddard was 
announced as the oldest graduate of the Emma Willard Sem- 
inary present, and a call was made for a speech. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she arose, made a quaint courtesy and 
said, ‘‘ Thank you, girls,’’ and sat down. Tt was done so dain- 
tily that every one cheered. 
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In 1911 Mrs. Stoddard was seized with ‘‘wanderlust,’’ and 
made a trip to California to visit her daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
Ryan, travelling entirely alone. She was then ninety years 
of age, in perfect health and mental vigor. ; 


Her visit was a triumphal progress. Many students of 
‘Central’? and old friends from Iowa were scattered up and 
down the coast. They vied with each other in showing her 
attention. She returned full of spirited and happy reminis- 
cence. She visited Pella during Commencement week on her 
return trip, and met many of the college friends and old-time 
students. Her enjoyment of life was keen because she kept 
pace with the times and was never behind the movements of 
the world. Deeply religious on a broad plane, her interest 
was unflagging in the affairs of the Church. An exponent of 
good government, she was posted on political lore. She feast- 
ed on the advancing views of the hour, and read everything 
that was worth reading on various subjects. Time did not 
hang heavy on her hands; she found so much to do. 


For the last few winters, Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard lived in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, during the severe weather in the 
comfortable Nugent Home. It was there that the last sum- 
mons came, after an illness of only two days. A week before 
her death she returned from a visit to her grandson, Captain 
Ryan, and his family, in Fort DuPont, Delaware. <A slight 
cold was troubling her which gradually increased in severity. 
Unwillingly she kept her bed on Saturday. On Sunday even- 
ing, with a wave of her hand, and a calm ‘‘Goodnight,’’ on 
her lips, her spirit passed into the other life which is eternal. 


The remains of our dearly-loved friend lie in a quiet spot 
in the college town of Pella. As was her way, everything was 
prepared for this home-coming. Two of her children were 
present at the memorial services in the church and the college 
chapel. Many from various parts of the State assembled to 


do her honor, and spoke from full hearts words of apprecia- 
tion and affection. 


Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard dwelt together sixty-five happy, har- 
monious years without a note of discord. What a lesson in 
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this moving feast of matrimony of today! They were not at 
all similar in character but their temperaments proved to be 
complementary equations, governed by a great deal of common 
sense, bearing and forbearing. Dr. Stoddard survives his 
loving mate; he is ninety-three years of age, in delicate health, 
and deeply stricken by the loss he has sustained. His is a 
lovely character; he is always carrying a mantle of charity to 
throw over an erring friend. May all of the good which he 
has so freely bestowed return to him now a thousand fold. 


Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard were always devoted and true to 
their friends, and they had no enemies. 


We cannot call the out-going of Mrs. Stoddard ‘“death,’’ it 
is the moving on of generations; one passeth away and an- 
other generation cometh, but the Earth abideth forever. 


$200 REWARD. 


Ran away or were stolen from the subscriber from a house 
near Salem, in Henry county, lowa Territory, on Thursday 
night the 11 inst., two negro men, whose names are Winston 
and Henry but they having been runaways since the 11th of 
August last, have called themselves Jack and Bill. They had 
found their way into the new purchase of Iowa, and the sub- 
scriber found them there, and was returning with them home 
to Missouri stopped to stay at a house, from which they escaped 
or were stolen. 

Winston is 26 or 27 years of age, is black, 5 ft. 8 or 9 inches 
high, wore away a sealskin cap, blue jeans coat with the skirts 
cut off, and dark casinet pantaloons. Henry is a yellow boy, 
18 or 19 years old, 5 ft. 5 or 6 inches high, wore a blue cotton 
frock coat, gingham roundabout, new fur hat and buckskin 
pantaloons. I will pay the above reward to any person who 
may bring them to me in Boon County, Missouri, or $100 for 
either of them; or $100 for securing them or giving me such 
information as may enable me to get them. It is supposed that 
said runaways will be assisted to escape by some particular 
white men. THOMAS FLYNT. 

Iowa Teritorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, 
Burlington I T., April 6, 1839. 
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THE CASE OF ARCHIE P. WEBB, A FREE NEGRO. 


BY NATHAN E. COFFIN. 


In Polk County litigation one of the judicial reviews that 
was of keenest local interest, and under a different combina- 
tion of circumstances might have been as famous as the Dred 
Scott case, is that entitled ‘‘Archie P. Webb vs. I. W. 
Griffith.’’ The judge, John Henry Gray, was born in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, October 16, 1831, and was only 
thirty-one years of age when he rendered this opinion. His 


ancestors came to that state with Lord Baltimore, and were 


prominent in building up some of the towns on the Potomac 
and Patuxent Rivers, among which were Benedict and Leonard 
Town. 


Having passed through the common school with much credit 
to himself, he entered Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he graduated with honors in 1853. ‘Subsequently 
he studied law and was admitted to practice in Newark, Ohio. 
In a few months he went to Fort Wayne, Indiana, where, in 
May, 1855, he was married to Miss Maria Freeman, a native 
of Massachusetts, who was at that time Preceptress in Fort 
Wayne Male and Female College. Miss Freeman graduated 
at the Wesleyan Seminary, Wilbraham, Massachusetts, and 
came West as a teacher in 1852, under the auspices of the 
National Board of Popular Education. Immediately after 


their marriage Mr. Gray and his wife started for Des Moines, 
lowa. 


In the fall of 1856, Mr. Gray was elected Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Polk County, which place he filled until he was elected 
Judge of the Fifth Judicial District in 1858. Having served 
the people faithfully during one term, he was re-elected in 
1862 by a large majority, and, though in failing health, con- 
tinued his officia! work until a few days before his death, 


which occurred on October 14, 1865, at his home in Des 
Moines. 
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Archie P. Webb, while employed as a laborer in Delaware 
township, Polk County, and quietly earning his livelihood, 
was notified by a gang of persecutors to leave the State. This 
he refused to do. By order of the Justice of the Peace he 
was arrested, fined, and sent to jail. He was forthwith re- 
leased by a writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge Gray, and 
when the case was brought before him, the Judge gave it a 
patient hearing, and with a full appreciation of its import- 
ance, bestowed upon it thoughtful attention. 


Chapter 32, Acts of the Third General Assembly, which was 
the basis of the suit, is as follows: 


AN ACT to prohibit the immigration of free negroes into this 
State: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
cf Iowa, That from and after the passage of this act, no free negro 
or mulatto, shall be permitted to settle in this State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all township and county officers, 
to notify all free negroes who may immigrate to this State, to leave 
‘the same within three days from the time of notice, and upon their 
failure to do so, it shall be the duty of the constable of the proper 
township, sheriff of the county, marshal or other police officer of 
the town, to arrest such free negro, and take him or her before a 
justice of the peace or county judge, and it shall be the duty of 
such justice or judge to fine such free negro, the sum of two dollars, 
for each day he may remain in the State after such notice, and 
costs of such prosecution; and to commit such free negro to the 
jail of the county or the nearest one thereto, until such fine and 
costs are paid, or until he will consent to leave the state; Provided, 
it shall be ascertained that he or she is unable to pay such fine or 
costs. 

Sec. 3. That all free negroes now living in this State, who 
have complied with the laws now in force, shall he permitted to 
remain here, and enjoy such property as they may now possess, or 
may hereafter acquire. 

Sec. 4. On the trial of any free negro under this act, the justice 
or judge shall determine from, and irrespective of his person, 
whether the person on trial comes under the denomination of free 
negro or mulatto. 

Sec. 5. This act to take effect, and be in force, by publication in 
the Iowa True Democrat, a weekly newspaper published in Mount 
Pleasant. 


Approved February 5th, 1851. 
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The petition for the writ of habeas corpus filed January 
20, 1863, in Polk county, alleged that the defendant was 
sheriff of Polk County, Iowa; that plaintiff, Archie P. Webb, 
was imprisoned in the Polk County jail and that according 
to his best information and belief he was so restrained under 
a pretended order issued by Stephen Harvey, a justice of 
the peace in Delaware Township, Polk County, Iowa, and 
that said order purported to be issued by virtue of proceed- 
ings against plaintiff as a free negro living in the State of 
Iowa after notice to leave; that said restraint was illegal 
because plaintiff was not arrested on any warrant for the 
commission of any crime and was allowed no trial by jury 
and did not waive a trial by jury; that he was tried for 
no crime or offense against the laws of Iowa or the United 
States and was confronted with no witnesses and was ordered 
imprisoned without proof or trial and fined in the sum of 
Twelve Dollars and costs and in default of payment was or- 
dered imprisoned as aforesaid; and that these illegal proceed- 
ings were had on the 20th day of January, A. D. 1863. Plain- 
tiff further alleged that he was informed and believed that 
the proceedings were void and of no effect and that the pre- 
tended law under which the proceedings were had, was never 
in force and was unconstitutional and void. Wherefore he 
asked that a writ of habeas corpus issue in order that he might 
be discharged from imprisonment. The petition is sworn to 
and the affidavit is signed by Webb in a clear and legible hand. 
Stephen Sibley appeared as attorney for plaintiff. 


Six days later, Webb filed an amendment to his original pe- 
tition in which amendment he sets out a copy of the order of 
the writ issued by Justice Harvey to the sheriff of Polk Coun- 
ty, Iowa, commanding the sheriff to receive Webb into custody 
and detain him in the Polk County jail until legally discharged 
because of his default to answer to the fine of Twelve Dollars 
and costs amounting to $2.90, In this amendment, Webb fur- 
ther alleges that his restraint is illegal in that he was arrested 
upon no warrant, nor in the act of committing any crime and 
that no information was filed before said justice of any char- 
acter whatever; and that he wag accused before said justice 
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of no crime whatever; and that he was ordered imprisoned 
without any trial whatever; and without the production of a 
single witness against him; and was imprisoned without due 
process of law and without a trial by jury and without the 
benefit of any counsellor at law; and further alleges that he is 
informed and believes that said pretended trial and proceed- 
ings were under and by virtue of a pretended law that the 
State of Iowa passed February 5, 1851, to prohibit the immi- 
gration of free negroes into this State, which he avers is not a 
valid, constitutional or existing law in this State. Wherefore 
he asks to be granted his liberty. 


Upon the filing of the petition, Judge J. H. Gray issued an 
order directed to I. W. Griffith, Sheriff of Polk County, lowa, 
commanding him to have the body of Archie P. Webb before 
the court at 9:00 A. M. of the 21st day of January, A. D. 1863. 
The sheriff appeared in person and by his attorney J. 5S. Polk 
and stated that he now had the body of the said Archie P. 
Webb before his honor J. H. Gray, Judge, and was detaining 
him under and by virtue of a writ issued by 8S. Harvey, Jus- 
tice of the Peace. Sheriff Griffith also filed an answer, setting 
up a copy of said writ. The cause appears to, have been tried 
before Judge Gray, and the court upon due consideration or- 
dered the defendant released on the 2d day of February, 1863. 

Webb also appears to have appealed to the district court 
from the fine, in January, 1863, but this appeal was probably 
dropped. Both parties filed bills of exceptions in the Habeas 
Corpus case so as to have the record in shape for an appeal. 

It is shown in the plaintiff’s bill of exceptions that the plain- 
tiff introduced one James Wright, a witness who testified that 
he was Secretary of State for the State of Iowa and had 
searched his office for any certificate of publication of the laws 
passed by the Third General Assembly of the State, exclusive 
of the code, as well as for any certificate for the distribution 
of said laws and also for any certificate of the publication in 
the True Democrat newspaper of an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
prohibit the immigration of Free Negroes to the State,’’ and 
no certificate of any of the above mentioned facts could be 
found in his office. And plaintiff’s attorney also introduced 
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the pamphlet edition of the said session laws wherein there is 
no certificate of publication of said act in said True Democrat, 
nor is there printed nor appended to said volume any certifi- 
cate of publication or the distribution of said law. As these 
matters were not included in the bill of exceptions filed by the 
defendant Griffith, the judge made them also a part of the 
record, upon request of plaintiff. 


The defendant’s bill of exceptions merely recited that the 
only evidence offered and read to the court was the plaintift’s 
admissions that he was born a slave in the state of Mississippi 
but was a free negro and immigrated to the State of Iowa from 
the State of Arkansas since 1861 and that he had taken an 
appeal from the justice court to the district court in the case 
in which the fine was levied; and that the mittimus under 
which he was imprisoned was in due form of law. 


The defendant through his attorneys, Casady & Polk, served 
notice of appeal to the Supreme Court of Iowa, but the case 
was evidehtly never docketed in the Supreme Court, as it does 
not appear in list of decided cases as found in MecClain’s Iowa 
Digest, nor in the Supreme Court reports. It is the recollec- 
tion of the family of Judge Gray, however, that the case was 
appealed and was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 


The opinion in full, rendered by Judge J. H. Gray on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1863, was published in the Zowa State Register next 
day, and was as follows: 


ARcHTE P. Wesr, vs. I. W. Grirrirna, SHERIFF:—This cause came 
before me in vacation, and at the suggestion of defendant’s counsel, 
an agreement was entered into with the counsel for the plaintiff to 
continue the hearing thereof until the first day of the present term 
of court. The facts are briefly these: The plaintiff herein was 
notified by one of the trustees of Delaware township, in Polk 
county, to leave the State within three days. He refused. An order 
was made by Stephen Harvey, a justice of the peace, in and for said 
township, for the plaintiff’s arrest. The sheriff arrested him, took 
him before the said justice, and he was then tried and fined in the 
sum of twelve dollars and costs and sent to jail until he should pay 
the fine and costs or consent to leave the State. In vacation a writ 
was issued to the sheriff to bring the plaintiff before me to inquire 
into the legality of his imprisonment. On the trial it was agreed 
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that plaintiff is a free negro, born in the United States, and that he 
came from the State of Arkansas to this State since the passage of 
the law of 1851 excluding free negroes from this State. Upon these 
facts this cause is submitted to this court. This action arises under 
that which purports to be a law enacted by the Third General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, held in January, 1851, and entitled, 
“An Act to prohibit the immigration of Free Negroes into this 
State,’ and approved February 5, 1851. The first section thereof 
excludes free negroes and mulattoes, from and after the passage of 
this act, from settling in this State. The second section makes it 
“the duty of all township and county officers to notify all free 
negroes who may. immigrate to this State, to leave the same within 
three days from the time of notice, and upon their failure so to do, 
it shall be the duty of the constable of the proper township, sheriff 
of the county, marshal or other police officer of the town, to arrest 
such free negro and take him or her before a justice of the peace 
or county judge, and it shall be the duty of such justice or judge 
to fine such free negro the sum of two dollars for each day he may 
remain in the State after such notice, and costs of such prosecution, 
and to commit such free negro to the jail of the county or to the 
nearest one thereto, until such fine and costs are paid, or until he 
will consent to leave the State; provided that it shall be ascertained 
that he or she is unable to pay such fine and costs.” The third 
section provides that “all free negroes now living in this State who 
have complied with the laws now in force, shall be permitted to 
remain,” etc. The fourth section provides “that on the trial of any 
such free negro under this act, the justice or judge shall determine 
from and irrespective of his person, whether the person on trial 
comes under the denomination of free negro and mulatto.” The 
fifth section provides for its publication, and says, “that it shall 
take effect and be in force by publication in the Iowa True 
Democrat.” 

The time consumed in the argument, the ability and zeal mani- 
fested by the counsel on either side, the very considerable interest 
manifested by the public and the importance necessarily attached to 
this case have induced the court to give it a patient hearing and 
justify an opinion in writing upon the material points urged. In 
doing so the court will indulge in no evasion nor admit of any 
equivocation. 

The questions to be determined in the case pertain to the validity 
of this law, and the main points urged by counsel are embraced in 
the following inquiries: 

1st. Has the court jurisdiction of this case? 

2d. Is this law in conflict with the Constitution of the United 


States? 
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38d. Did it conflict with the old Constitution of this State under 
which it was enacted? 


4th. Has it ever been repealed, either by subsequent legislation 
or by the adoption of our new Constitution? 


5th. Was the law ever legally published? 


I.—Has this court jurisdiction to hear and determine this case on 
writ of habeas corpus? There can be no doubt of the proposition 
urged by defendant’s counsel that where a justice of the peace, or 
inferior court, has jurisdiction of a cause, and proceeds to try and 
determine the same and render final judgment, that a superior court 
will not review such proceedings on writ of habeas corpus. Had 
this justice the jurisdiction to try and determine this cause? Sec- 
tion 4427 of the revision says that “A crime or public offense in the 
meaning of this Code is any act or omission forbidden by law and to 
which is annexed upon conviction thereof a punishment.” Section 
4432 of the revision says that “every offense must be prosecuted by 
indictment, except—Iist, Offenses of public officers, when a different 
mode of procedure is prescribed by law; 2d, Offenses exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace, or of police or city 
courts; 8rd, Offenses in cases arising in the army,” &c. Every 
offense, therefore, that does not come within some one of these three 
exceptions, the law says must be prosecuted by indictment. Is this 
case embraced in either one of these exceptions? No one can con- 
tend that it is embraced in either, unless it be in the 2nd. Then is 
it an offense exclusively within the jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace or of a police or city court? It cannot be exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the justice when the law says in terms expressly 
that either a justice or a county judge shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the case. It cannot be asserted that a county 
judge can hold either a police or city court. Therefore, it being a 
public offense—neither within the exclusive jurisdiction of a justice, 
or city or police court—it must be prosecuted by indictment. But 
should it be contended that the sections to which the court has 
referred are in conflict with the eleventh section of the Bill of Rights 
of the new constitution—a question which is not here decided—then 
had the justice jurisdiction under that section, which says that his 
jurisdiction in criminal causes shall extend only to a fine of one 
hundred dollars or imprisonment for thirty days? Clearly not. 
For, suppose the plaintiff to have had notice to leave the State and 
did not leave, but remained here two months or sixty days after he 
received such notice and before he was arrested! Suppose him then 
to have been arrested and brought before the justice under this 
law!—what would have been his duty? First, to have found him 
guilty; then the number of days he had remained since notice, and 
then to impose the fine of two dollars per day—for such the law 
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says he shall do. What would have been the fine in such case? 
Certainly more than one hundred dollars, and this the justice, by the 
positive terms of this law, could not escape. A justice, under this 
section, has no jurisdiction to hear and finally determine any offense 
the penalty to which can, on any contingency, exceed the sum of one 
hundred dollars or thirty days’ imprisonment. The Court is there- 
fore of the opinion that the justice had not jurisdiction to finally 
determine this case and that the cause is properly before this Court. 


IIl.—Was this Act of the Legislature a violation of the second 
clause of the fourth Article of the Constitution of the United States, 
which says: “That the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the several States’? 
The Court understands this to mean that the citizens of any one 
State have the right to go into any other State and enjoy the same 
privileges that such State has conferred upon its own citizens of the 
same description—(See 2nd Kent, 7th ed., page 35.) To illustrate:— 
If citizen women or minors from another State come to Iowa—and 
they have the same privileges here as are given by the laws of this 
State to women and minors in lowa—if, therefore, the Constitution 
or paramount law of this State withholds the privilege of the elec- 
tive franchise from women and minors in Iowa, the same descrip- 
tion of citizens subsequently immigrating to Iowa cannot claim that 
privilege. But they are entitled to all other privileges not thus ex- 


_pressly denied to such citizens in this State. And if the Constitution 


secures to them all privileges not thus expressly denied—how much 
more does it secure to them absolute and natural rights expressly 
guaranteed by the Constitution of this State to all such citizens in 
this State! Or to more aptly illustrate: If free negroes, born in 
allegiance to the United States, are citizens of the United States, and 
residing in any other State, remove from thence to this State, they 


‘have all the privileges that are not expressly withheld by the laws of 


Iowa from free negroes residing in Iowa; and if the Constitution of 
the United States thus secures to them such privileges how much 
more does it secure all natural and absolute rights, which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution of this State to such citizens in this 
State? But it is urged that a negro, though he be free and was born 
in the United States, of parents whose ancestors were here at the 
time of the Revolution and thereafter remained loyal to this Govern- 
ment, is, nevertheless, not a citizen within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. A question of so much importance, 
rendered complex by precedents of great authority on both sides, and 
urged at a time when the nation struggles as in the agonies of 
death, and when the horrors of civil war remind us of our mis- 
fortunes relative to this unfortunate race, presents no pleasant or 
easy task for a court. But it is far better that it be settled by the 
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courts of this State soon—that the question may be at rest—and 
the validity of this law determined. Nearly all the authorities 
cited upon this question are reviewed or alluded to in a note to 
Kent’s Commentaries (vol. 2, 7th ed., page 278), and the doctrine is 
there laid down, that citizens under our Constitutions and Laws 
mean free inhabitants, born within the United States, or naturalized 
by the laws of Congress; that negroes born free, or slaves native 
born but manumitted, are citizens, but under such disabilities as 
may be imposed by the laws of a State. The authorities upon this 
question are divided, and as every freeman born in allegiance to 
this Government is, or ought to be, considered prima facie a citizen, 
a safer conclusion may be drawn from a consideration of the rea- 
sons urged to deprive such a person of his citizenship. 


JII.—The reasons urged for the support of the doctrine that free, 
native born persons of color are not citizens of the United States 
are: ist—They are a degraded race; 2d—They are not in any of 
the States admitted to all the privileges and immunities of white 
citizens; 3d—That they were not represented in that body which 
formed our National Constitution and therefore are not embraced in 
the words, “We, the people,’ &c., which are the first words of our 
Constitution. As to the first of these reasons: It is more a ques- 
tion of history than of law, and I propose to leave to history that 
which in my judgment can in no wise affect the law. It may be 
submitted to the enlightened conscience and the determination of 
a Christian world whether a race of men forced from home to 
foreign shores, which they never sought, and sold into bondage, 
should be more despised than pitied. The second reason urged is: 
That they are not in any of the States admitted to all the rights 
and immunities of white citizens. Suppose that be true. Does it 
follow that they are not citizens? The privileges usually withheld 
from them by a majority of the States are those of voting, holding 
office, being militiamen and attending school with white children, and 
the Court is of the opinion without doubt that these privileges may 
be legally and properly withheld from them by the laws of any 
State. There is a distinction between rights and privileges. The 
Constitution guarantees to us our natural rights and the means of 
enjoying them, But it may confer or withhold political privileges 
and such are those we have enumerated. Do not the Constitution 


and laws of nearly all the States withhold privileges from some and - 


confer them upon others of their white citizens? In nearly all the 
States the laws create certain offices, as for instance Governor; but 
withhold the privilege of any white person from holding it until 
he arrives at a certain age. Yet, they are citizens before they attain 
that age, though not eligible to that privileged position. Will it do 
to say that because the elective franchise is withheld from some, 
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yea, many white citizens—that therefore they are not citizens? 
The Constitution neither by letter nor spirit has imposed any such 
conditions for citizenship. It leaves to the several States the 
right to bestow or withhold the elective franchise as a privilege upon 
the citizens thereof, as each State may see proper. And each State 
by its constitution has declared who shall and who shall not enjoy 
that privilege. Hence all the States exclude females and minors 
from voting; and some of the States formerly confined the privilege 
of voting to owners of real estate. Some of them now impose 
property qualifications upon adult white citizens as a requisite to the 
privilege of voting. The right to base the privilege of voting upon 
such-a condition, is coupled with the right to entirely withhold it— 
because the subject may never be able to perform the condition, 
and therefore never able to enjoy the right depending upon it. 
Will anyone maintain that females, and native white persons whose 
right to the elective franchise thus depended upon conditions which 
they have never performed—have not the constitutional right to go 
into any of the States over which that Constitution extends its 
authority? Suppose the Legislature of the State of Iowa to have 
passed a law excluding from Iowa all adult native white men of the 
State of Virginia, whose right to vote in that State depended upon 
a property qualification, imposed by the laws of Virginia, which 
they never possessed and were therefore not voters in that State; 
would it be contended that they were not citizens of the United 
States, because their poverty had prevented their voting in Virginia, 
and that therefore the law so excluding them was valid? Or sup- 
pose it excluded females and minors from the State—would it be 
contended that the fundamental principles securing the right to life, 
liberty and property, laid down in the Constitution, do not go with 
them and protect them in every State of this Union, though no 
State has conferred on them the privilege of voting? I urge this to 
show that the authorities most fully sustain—that citizenship under 
the Constitution of the United States does not in any manner depend 
upon the right to vote or upon privileges granted. That by virtue of 
a man or woman being born in allegiance to this Government, and 
being free—the Constitution confers upon him or her the high pre- 
rogative of citizenship—requires of all their support in whatever 
State they may be found, and guarantees to each its protection in 
whatever State he or she may enter. The third reason upon which 
this doctrine has been urged remains to be considered. That is, 
that they were not represented in that body which formed our 
National Constitution, and therefore are not embraced in the words, 
“We, the people,” which are the first words of our Constitution, At 
the time of the ratification of the articles of confederation all free 
native-born inhabitants of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
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York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, who had other necessary 
qualifications, though descended from African slaves, were not only 
citizens but voters in each of those States. When the Articles of 
Confederation were under consideration by Congress, a member 
from South Carolina offered to amend the fourth article by inserting 
after the word “free” and before the word “inhabitant” the word 
“white” so that the article would then read the “free white inhabi- 
tants of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States,’ &c. But it was voted down 
by a large majority. Thus these persons still exercised the rights of 
citizens and even voted in those States under the Confederation. 
When, therefore, these States were called upon to send delegates or 
representatives to that body which framed our National Constitution, 
it is reasonable to suppose that these same colored freemen in those 
States exercised the privilege of suffrage—at least they enjoyed the 
right so to do. It therefore follows that they who represented those 
states represented all who had the privilege of the elective fran- 
chise in those States. And it is untrue that they were not a part 
of the people so represented. Nay, more: In those States above 
mentioned, they had the privilege of voting and doubtless did vote 
upon the ratification of our Constitution. After an examination of 
the authorities upon this question, together with the reasons upon 
which they are founded, it appears that a native-born free man of 
color, whether born free or a slave and manumitted, is a citizen 
within the meaning of the National Constitution. 


If therefore they be citizens of the United States, they are entitled 
to all the rights guaranteed to, and privileges conferred upon, citi- 
zens of the same description in this State. What rights are guar- 
anteed to such citizens in this State by the Constitution thereof? 
What privileges are withheld from them by our Constitution and 
laws? The privileges withheld are those of the elective franchise, 
to hold office and to be militiamen. The rights guaranteed to such 
citizens in this State by the Constitution under which this law was 
enacted are, those of “enjoying and defending life and liberty, ac- 
quiring, possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and 
obtaining safety and happiness.” And these rights are guaranteed 
to such citizens in this State who resided here at the adoption of 
the Old Constitution. Therefore under the Constitution of the 
United States the same description of citizens in other States could 
enjoy these rights in this State. The Constitution of this State is 
in perfect harmony with the Constitution of the United States in 
denying to free negroes the privilege of voting, of holding office and 
being militiamen. But the Legislature had no right to pass a law 
denying them the right to live in the State when the Constitution 
guarantees this right to all such citizens in this State at its 
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adoption. But stress may be placed upon the words “citizens of 
each State” in this clause, that, therefore, this plaintiff not being a 
citizen of the State of Arkansas is not referred to or embraced 
under the meaning of this clause. But free negroes are citizens of 
some of the New England States by the laws thereof. Hence, this 
Jaw if valid, would equally exclude them though citizens of those 
States. But if this clause refers only to citizens in the sense of 
citizens of a State merely—then it is equally invalid because it 
excludes a description of persons who are citizens in some States 
by the laws thereof. But it cannot be valid as to the citizens of 
some of the States, and inoperative as to others. If there be one 
State, the citizens whereof it cannot exclude, neither can it exclude 
the same description of citizens in any other State. If therefore they 
have the right to reside in the State and possess property here, how 
can they enjoy these rights in Iowa when the law, if valid, says 
that they shall not enter the State, directs its officers to arrest and 
fine them, and forces upon them the entertainment and hospitality 
of our jails? 


IV.—wWas this law a violation of the old Constitution of this. 
State under which it was enacted? Article 1st of the Bill of Rights 
says that “All men are by nature free and independent, and have 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life and liberty—acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
safety and happiness.” For whose benefit was this clause adopted? 
Manifestly for all men who were and should thereafter be a part 
and portion of the PEOPLE of Iowa. What is here meant by all men? 
The term defines itself—it can mean nothing less than all the human 
race, and when used in this elause means such of the human race 
as may be within the bounds of the State of Iowa. It is not hard to 
see that a negro is one of the human race, but it is very difficult to 
see how he can enjoy the right of life, liberty, acquire, possess, and 
protect property, and obtain happiness and safety in the State of 
Jowa when the law banishes him from the State. It will be ob- 
served that there can be no nice technicalities about citizenship 
here, for the term used is, all men. But again, Section 8, of the 
Bill of Rights says “that the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against wnreasonable seizures 
and searches shall not be violated. Is a law reasonable that arrests 
and imprisons a man where the only crime charged is that he is a 
freeman and has settled in the State of Iowa? And where the only 
issue that can be tried is, is he a free negro or mulatto? And has he 
come to Iowa since the passage of this law? And has he had notice 
to leave the State? If this law authorizes a reasonable seizure, then 
what would be an unreasonable seizure? But again, Section 10 of 
the old Constitution says that in atu criminal prosecutions the 
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accused shall have a right to a speedy trial by an impartial jury and 
be informed of the accusation against him.” It cannot be main- 
tained that this is not a criminal prosecution, for the law itself 
directs, first, a notice to leave, then his arrest, then his trial, then 
a fine and payment of all “costs of the prosecution,” and then his 
imprisonment. What more can be added to complete a criminal 
prosecution? But the Constitution says: “Jn ALL criminal prosecu- 
tions.” If this is one, then it is clearly embraced in the term “all,” 
and is covered directly by this clause. It says that the accused 
shall have the right to a speedy trial by an impartial jury. Here 
no technical doubts can arise, either as to citizenship, color or con- 
dition, for the language is plain. It is “the accused shall have”, etc. 
This law fixes upon the negro the accusation and designates him 
as the accused. Then the Constitution says he shall have the right 
to a speedy trial by an impartial sury. But what does this law say? 
It says that “on the trial of any free negro under this act, the 
justice or judge shall determine from, and irrespective of his person, 
whether the person on trial comes under the denomination of a free 
negro or mulatto.” How can he have an impartial trial by jury, 
when the law says that the justice or judge shall determine the only 
issue that can be tried? Can a law so at variance with the Consti- 
tution be valid? But can this section of the law be void and the 
remaining sections of it be in force? By close attention to the 
reading of the law it will be observed that this is the only section 
that legally defines the crime by stating the issue to be tried. A 
law that only fixes a penalty without defining the crime, when it is 
one of statutory creation and unknown to common law, is inopera- 
tive and void, and such is the case with this law under the consti- 
tution in force at its enactment. 


V.—As. to the repeal of this law, but a word need be added. 
What has been said relative to the old Constitution applies with 
still greater force under the new Constitution, and if the law had 
been in force under a Constitution allowing its enactment—it would 
have been repealed by the adoption of our new Constitution. Section 
4426 of the revision says that “all laws coming within the purview 
of this act, shall become repealed when this act goes into effect, 
except as hereinafter provided.” The Court is of the opinion that 
the fourth section of this act does come within the purview of 
Section 4432, which says that “every public offense must be prose- 
cuted by indictment, except (see 2d clause) offenses exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of justices of the peace or of police or city 
courts, etc., and that, therefore, so much of this law was thereby 
repealed. This section being the only one legally stating the issue 


to be tried, or crime, created by the law, the law itself is therefore 
rendered of no effect. 
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The position assumed, that the law was repealed by non user, is 
so untenable as to need no refutation. For the law is well settled 
that before custom can make or non user repeal a law, either must 
be of such duration as that the memory of men runneth not to the 
contrary. The fact that the law has remained a dead letter and has 
not been enforced for twelve years is not a sufficient non wser 
to repeal it. 


The last inquiry is as to whether this law, if valid, was ever 
legally published. The evidence before the court shows clearly that 
the Session Laws of 1851 were distributed as required by the law, 
though there are informalities about the evidence of that fact. The 
position that the law authorizes its taking effect “by publication” 
in a newspaper, and that it was never so published, and therefore it 
never did become a law, is in the opinion of the court equally un- 
founded. The code passed at that session, made provision for the 
taking effect of all laws not published as directed in newspapers. 
This construction certainly introduces too technical a practice, and 
therefore should not maintain. If therefore the law had been valid, 
it would have gone into effect as did other laws of that session. 

Having thus disposed of all material points urged by counsel the 
judgment of the Court is that the law under which the plaintiff was 
arrested is inoperative and void; that the proceedings thereunder 
were therefore unauthorized, that the plaintiff herein is entitled to 
his liberty, and that he is hereby discharged from jmprisonment. 


Of the opinion rendered in the case editorial comment ran 
as follows: 


We publish in full in this issue of the REGISTER the Decision 
of Judge Gray, rendered on the 2d inst. in the case of ARCHIE P. 
WEBB. The case was one of great interest, and the Judge, with a 
full appreciation of its jmportance, has bestowed upon it thoughtful 
attention. His opinion is one of marked ability, and will be read 
with satisfaction by every citizen who cares to see justice impar- 
tially administered among men. 

What other scheme of rascality the miserable demagogues who 
impelled this prosecution will attempt next, time will probably 
develop. They have been marked by a reading and thinking public, 
and will not be soon forgiven or forgotten!* 


(Special Dispatch to the Chicago Tribune.) 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 2d, 1863.—Judge Gray of the District 
Court today read his decision in the habeas corpus case of the 
negro, Archie P. Webb. The court house was filled by an anxious © 


1Bditorial, Des Moines Daily State Register, February 3, 1868. 
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audience, and the reading of the decision was listened to with 
breathless attention. The Judge held that under the Constitution of 
the United States a free negro is entitled to the rights of citizen- 
ship; that Archie P. Webb is a free negro, and as such entered 
the State of Iowa; that the act of 1851, under which he had been 
arrested and imprisoned, was in flagrant violation of the old Con- 
stitution then in force, and the new, which is now the fundamental 
law of the State, and overrides the plainest principles of the com- 
mon law. He held the act to be null and void, and his decision, 
therefore, was that Archie has been unwarrantably arrested and 
imprisoned, and must be immediately set at liberty. 

The opinion had been prepared with care and will be published 
in full. Thus has ended a wicked scheme of a gang of semi-traitors 
to inaugurate a general system of persecution against the free ne- 
groes in this State, and to that extent embarrass the execution of 
the President’s Emancipation Proclamation in the Mississippi Valley 


The Burlington Hawk-Eye published a lengthy article upon 
this decision from which the following is quoted: 


The Judge gave his opinion today. It was elaborate and forcible, 
covering all the ground necessary to a complete vindication of 
the right of every man to liberty who has not forfeited it by crime. 
With a frankness and boldness that does him honor, Judge Gray 
met the case before him. He rejoiced in the opportunity to estab- 
lish in this case the unity of justice and law. The people of Iowa 
will thank Judge Gray for vindicating the charter of their liberties, 
and throwing the shield of the law over the weak and helpless, who 
have sought a refuge in our midst. When he decreed the freedom 
of Archie P. Webb, and snapped the meshes that had been so art- 
fully thrown around an innocent and unoffending man, he gave a 
verdict that will be sustained by the highest legal tribunals of the 
Country and the chancery of Heaven. 


25 CENTS REWARD. 


_ Ran away from the subscriber on the night of the 19th 
instant, an indented apprentice, named DENA KILLING, 
about 12 years of age. Any person returning said appren- 
tice shall receive the above reward but no charges. 


EvisAn BUELL. 
Lyons, Sept. 25, 39. 


—Iowa Sun, Davenport, November 13, 1839. 
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THE SONG ‘‘SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA.’’ 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


[Charles Aldrich prepared many statements upon men and events 
of interest in the record of our State which had not been published 
at the time of his death. His habit of accumulating what he called 
“side lights” on great men and events is well known and illustrated 
in numerous of his editorial paragraphs in the ANNALS and the 
various newspapers with which he was connected. One of these 
“side lights” that did not reach the columns of the ANNALS while 
he lived is presented herewith.—Hditor. ] 


Only the other day’ at Washington City a grand equestrian 
monument was dedicated to Sherman, the Leader of the March 
to the Sea. The monument was placed on the very spot where 
the great commander stood at the close of the war and beheld 
his veteran armies of the west march down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. It was one of the world’s great days, that day of the 
Review in 1865. This later day—of the unveiling of the 
statue—at Washington was also a great day, for the President 
and his cabinet and a multitude of soldiers and notable men 
were present. One of the bas-reliefs of the monument is a 
representation of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.’’ The cere- 
mony at the monument recalls the story of how the great 
march got its name. 


It was an Iowa man languishing in prison at Columbia, 
South Carolina, who, keeping step in prison to the far-off bu- 
gle sound of Sherman’s army, was inspired to write a song. 
A negro had carried into the prison, secreted in a loaf of bread, 
the great news of Sherman’s tramp from Atlanta oceanward. 
It was a little Columbia newspaper, done up into a wad not 
bigger than a lady’s thimble, but between its troubled lines 
the prisoners had read of how Atlanta, Milledgeville, Savan- 
nah, and everything else in Georgia had fallen before the boys 
in blue. - That night the song of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the 


1October 15, 1903. 
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Sea’? was penned by Adjutant S. H. M. Byers of the Fifth 
Iowa Infantry. He little dreamed it then, but the name he 
gave the campaign passed into history for a thousand years. 


There was an accomplished glee club in the prison, led by 
Major John H. Isett of the Eighth Iowa Cavalry, and one 
afternoon the great crowd of men in the prison were electri- 
fied and moved to their hearts’ depths by the singing of the 
glee club when it reached the song of ‘‘Sherman’s March to 
the Sea.’’ Major Isett was the first who ever sang the song. 
The obscure author of the words instantly became a_ hero 
among his comrades. <A fellow prisoner named W. O. Rock- 
well had composed the music for the poem, though later it had 
a dozen settings in the North. It was carried through the 
lines to the Union army by Lieutenant D. W. Tower, also an 
Towa man, who had secreted it in a wooden leg. There it was 
instantly adopted by the soldiers. A million copies of it were 
sold at the close of the war, and the great campaign had got 
its name forever. It brought the author little money, but 
much repute and not a few advantages. It led to an occasion 
by which he eseaped from prison. It gave him a position on 
the Commander’s Staff, and led to the lifelong friendship of 
him who marched to the sea. 


As the war was closing he was offered a position in the reg- 
ular army, but declined the honor. In its place he accepted 
the consulship tendered him at Sherman’s request by Presi- 
dent Grant. It is recalled how Grant, as he was signing the 
commission, laughingly said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Well, 
Sherman, here it is, and I expect a certain song had lots to do 
with it.’? Sherman only smiled. 


The author went abroad, and as consul, consul-general and 
acting minister, served under five presidents. He won a high 
record at the department of state, just as he had won a high 
record with his regiment in the army. 


All his leisure abroad was spent in writing for the best mag- 
azines in this country. He also published books, both in prose 
and verse. Crities have pronounced numbers of his war poems 
the best of their kind written since the great rebellion. His 
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love and sentimental poems received high approbation from 
the poets Whittier, Holmes and Story. 


In recent years Major Byers has been living quietly in his 
beautiful home ‘‘St. Helens,’’ at. Des Moines, his time occu- 
pied with an occasional magazine article, a poem or a book. 
It is a life of taste and beautiful though not indolent ease. 


General Sherman, in his Memoirs, gives a succinct account 
of the receipt by him of the copy of this song, which was very 
famous at the close of the war and for some years afterward, 
and is even now often sung or recited. While describing his 
entry at the head of his army into the city of Columbia, S. C., 
he writes: 


About this time I noticed several men trying to get through the 
crowd to speak with me, and called to some black people to make 
room for them; when they reached me they explained that they were 
officers of our army, who had been prisoners, had escaped from the 
rebel prison and guard, and were of course overjoyed to find them- 
selves safe with us. I told them that, as soon as things settled 
down, they should report to General Howard, who would provide 
for their safety, and enable them to travel with us. One of them 

handed me a paper, asking me to read it at my leisure; I put it in 

my breast pocket and rode on. * * * * After we had got, as it 
were, settled in Blanton Duncan’s house, say about 2:00 P. M., I 
overhauled my pocket according to custom, to read more carefully 
the various notes and memoranda received during the day, and 
found the paper which had been given me, as described, by one of 
our escaped prisoners. It proved to be the song of “Sherman’s 
March to the Sea,’ which had been composed by Adjutant S. H. M. 
Byers, of the Fifth Iowa Infantry, when a prisoner in the asylum at 
Columbia, which had been beautifully written off by a fellow- 
prisoner and handed to me in person. This appeared to me so 
good that I at once sent for Byers, attached him to my staff, pro- 
vided him with horse and equipment, and took him as far as Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, whence he was sent to Washington as 
bearer of dispatches.” ; 


2Memoirs of Gen. W. T,. Sherman, v. II., p. 281-3. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL, LA. 
BY CAPT. MICHAEL ACKERMAN. 


On the evening of April 8, 1864, at the cemetery of Pleas- 
ant Hill, several officers were standing together, discussing the 
events of the day. The Seventeenth corps had béen defeated 
and retreated into our lines demoralized and badly used up. 
The officers talking over the situation were Lieut. Col. Ed- 
ward U. Mix, Capt. Amos B. Miller of Company B, Capt. Hu- 
bert F. Peebles of Company C, Lieut. Thomas O. Howard of 
Company B, myself and others. Colonel Mix looked up and 
said: ‘‘There, I see the moon over my right shoulder. <Ac- 
cording to the old saying it is a good omen and I need not 
worry.’’ Of these officers just twenty-four hours later, Col- 
onel Mix was dead, Captain Miller, Captain Peebles and Lieu- 
tenant Howard were mortally wounded and I was left on the 
field for dead with two severe wounds,—one bullet through my 
left knee and another through my right hip. How we formed 
in line of battle on April 9th; how we stood our ground until 


nearly half of the regiment was wiped out; how Company A. 


went into battle with thirty-four men in line and only five 
answered to roll call next morning, I need not tell. You have 
that in history. 


I fell about sundown, and only a few minutes after was 
stripped by the Confederates of everything except my pants, 
shirt and underclothing. I had eighty-five dollars in the right 
pocket of my pants which belonged to the heirs of John Bash- 
am who had died in the hospital. One of the Confederates 
put his hand in my pocket and would have robbed me of that 
money. The pocket was full of blood from the wound in my 
hip, and that proved too much even for him. With an oath 
he withdrew his hand and left me the eighty-five dollars. 
Money never did me as much good as that did, as you will see 


Jater on. They took my watch which had been hit by a ball, 
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the works destroyed and its value as a timekeeper lost. But 
one of them said, ‘‘The case will make good stars or bars.’’ 
I remarked that such men as he never would have use for 
stars or bars. I expected they would finish me and at that 
time I did not expect to see another sunrise. They stripped 
Colonel Mix and others stark naked. 

About that time the rebels struck our second line. Did you 
ever take shelter in a hail storm under a board roof? If you 
did, you ean form some idea of the rattling of musketry and 
the striking of balls around us. I think I got scared for the 
first time that day. When I was shot I fell beside a ditch 
about four feet deep, five feet wide and with two inches of 
water in it. I now rolled into this ditch to be out of the way 
of our own bullets. Was it not strange?’ Here I was, not ex- 
pecting to live, and yet rolled into the ditch for fear of being 
hit by any more balls. 

I describe this ditch more particularly because it is the grave 
of many of our brave boys of the Thirty-second. It is the 
grave of Colonel Mix and such men as fell dead around there. 
T learned afterwards that they were tumbled into this ditch 
indiscriminately, rebels and Union men, and a little dirt 
thrown over them. 

About twelve o’clock, as near as I could, judge, I got very 
cold, and hearing some one talking and walking near me, 1 
asked him to help me out of the ditch. He was a rebel chap- 
lain and very small, but his heart was as big as an ox. He 
tried, but could not lift me, so-I told him to raise up my legs 
and I would crawl out. This we managed. Somebody had 
built a fire. I got beside it and was soon ‘asleep. When I 
waked up the sun was high up and the boys had put a shelter 
(part of a dog tent) over me to keep off the sun. John Talbut 
of my company came to talk to me but I could not understand 
what he said. A minie ball had entered his mouth, cut off his 
tongue and passed out through the neck. The poor boy only 
lived about nine days. 

Looking around the place where but twenty-four hours ago 
we had been standing in all the strength of our manhood, I 
saw the ground strewn with the dead and wounded so that a 
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person might go as far as I could see on the bodies of the dead 
and wounded without once stepping on the bare ground. Here 
and there a group of wounded gathered around a little fire. 


About nine o’clock that evening Captain Miller and myself 
were put in an ambulance and taken about a mile or a mile 
and a half to a log house and laid on a blanket on the floor. 
There were from six to ten others there. One was Robert Mack 
of my company. He was wounded in the shoulder and the 
ball had lodged under and at the edge of his shoulder blade. 
He came to me with an old, dull jackknife and wanted me to 
cut the ball out. I tried, but the knife was too dull. He went 
and sharpened it on a cobblestone and came back, but I could 
not do it as my nerves were not in a fit condition. He per- 
suaded some one else to do the butchering and lived and got 
well. 


The next day, April 11th, we were very hungry. None of us 
had had anything to eat since before the battle. Captain Mil- 
ler said if I would reach under his head I would find some 
hard-tack which he had there and we might eat some. There 
were four and we each ate one. That night Captain Miller 
died. He had been shot through the bowels, and although he 
knew he could not live, he was cheerful to the last minute. He 
did not give me any keepsake or word to carry home for neith- 
er he nor I-expected I would ever get there. 


I stayed in this log house four days without seeing a sur- 
geon or having anything to eat except the two hard-tack Cap- 
tain Miller had left me. You would naturally ask why, when 
there were seven doctors detailed and left there from our own 
army, there should be none to attend to us. We were left there 
by a blunder. There were two places used for hospitals and 
the surgeons were there and had all they could do. 


After being in this house four days I was removed to the 
new academy now used as a hospital, and laid on the same 
blanket with Captain Peebles of Company C. He had been 
shot through the knee and his leg was already cut off. The 
doctors said he was doing very well and if his constitution held 
out he would get well. He was cheerful and in good spirits, 
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but his constitution was not strong. Lieutenant Howard I 
never saw. He had died before this. 

About this time I had my first experience with prison fare. 
Some one brought me a dish of,—I don’t know what you would 
eall it. It was musty cornmeal, unsifted, mixed with water 
and just about warmed through, with a lump of bloody beef 
in it. I said, ‘‘Boys, you have not half cooked this.’? They 
answered that they had done the best they could; that there 
were over three hundred of us and only three kettles to cook 
with. Is it any wonder that so many died there? It was not 
all wounds that killed them. I don’t blame the rebels any on 
that score. That was all they had. After some of our men 
were taken to Tyler, Texas, and many more died, they had a 
better way of preparing their meals and our cooking was better. 

I don’t know how long it was, but it must have been some 
eight or ten days after I was put with Captain Peebles that I 
woke up one night and he was singing and praying and tear- 
ing away at his wound. I reached down and found his limb 
bleeding. I called the doctor, but it was too late. He had 
torn off the bandage and the flesh from his stump and lost 
so much blood that he died before morning. 

My back got so sore lying on the hard floor with nothing 
but a blanket under me, that the bare backbone stuck out and 
bothered me more than either of my wounds, so they put me 
on a cot. The maggots troubled us a good deal, but I will 
leave what I saw and felt about that untold and tell some- 
thing more pleasing. 

A lady by the name of Cole came to this hospital once and 
sometimes twice a week with a one horse light wagon loaded 
with chicken broth, pies and other good things to eat. She 
distributed these to the most needy of us and never would 
take anything for it. Her husband was an officer in the rebel 
army. She was about forty years old. Her image is deeply 
impressed upon our hearts and will never be dimmed or 
erased. If ever a woman deserved the gratitude of a nation, 
Mrs. Cole is entitled to it. Several times I saw her when 
some of the boys came to her and asked for something to eat, 
tell them with tears running down her cheeks that it was all 
gone but that she would go and get what she could and bring 
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it in. May God bless her evermore. A few years ago I wrote 
to the postmaster at Pleasant Hill, inquiring about her, but 
he could give me no information. 

There is one other thing I must not forget. I cannot give 
the time, but it must have been some five or six weeks after 
we were taken prisoner that one day two army wagons loaded 
with sanitary goods came with a flag of truce. Think of our 
joy, not only for the goods that these wagons contained, but 
in the thought that our friends, possibly our near relatives, 
thousands of miles away had thought of us, prisoners of war, 
wounded and sick, and had sent to us with their blessing 
delicacies their hands had prepared. I have often heard dur- 
ing and since the war that most of the sanitary goods were 
squandered and that those that deserved them never received 
any, but we received our share. Out of the tens of thousands 
of sick and wounded in the United States army, we, only a 
handful of about sixty or seventy, received two big wagon 
loads. Every one of the boys who were there at that time 
will say with me to those ladies who worked so hard and 
steadfastly that they did not work in vain and that they have 
our heartfelt thanks and gratitude. 

With the money I had in my pocket when I was wounded, 
which the rebels tried to take and didn’t, I bought eggs, 
chickens and tobacco. I paid one dollar per dozen for eggs, 
one dollar for a fried chicken and four dollars per pound 
for tobacco. I got about two eggs out of a dozen and about 
a shank and wing out of a chicken and about the same pro- 
portion of the tobacco. But how could it be otherwise? The 
boys had no money, over four months’ pay was due us and 
no prospect of getting any very soon. Maybe you don’t know 
how it seems to be eating something good and a lot of half- 
starved, wounded and sick boys looking on. Well, one or two 
dozen eggs and one or two chickens did not last long. 
Tobacco, as now, was always free. When the money was al- 
most half gone I did better. I traded U. 8. money for Con- 
federate money, one dollar for five, and their money bought 
the same as ours. 

As time wore on some one would come in to tell me that 
such and such a one died last night, or this morning, and 
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that such and such a one was not expected to live. This went 
on until about the 17th of June when a rebel officer came 
with our paroles. Here was a dilemma. We were seventeen 
miles from the boat landing. Of the fifty-three of us that 
had survived some could walk but the most of us had to go in 
wagons. Ambulances there were none, nor a spring wagon 
in that part of the country, so there was nothing left but the 
army wagon. It was decided by the surgeons that a comrade 
and myself could not be moved. Dr. Wm. L. Huston, Assist- 
ant Surgeon of the Thirty-second Iowa Infantry, told me with 
tears in hig eyes that they would have to leave me. I begged 
him to take me but he said it would be of no use; I would 
die on the road. I implored him with all the eloquence in 
my power; promised him I would not die, or if I did, it would 
not be his fault. Told him to throw me out and go on. It 
would not be worse than if I were left alone and I would 
surely die if left. 


Finally he promised he would see what he could do. Poor 
Doctor! he had no more idea of taking me there alive than 
he hal of flying. In a little while he returned and said he 
had procured a conveyance, such as it was. I can see it yet,— 
an old sorrel horse and an old shackly wagon without 
springs, but it corresponded with the passenger for I was in 
a very dilapidated condition. 

After I was loaded in, the Doctor gave me a canteen full 
of Louisiana rum and told me to drink it and have the canteen 
empty before we got to the river. He told me whenever I 
felt pain to let him know and he would give me opium. We 
started with the Doctor driving. All along the road the boys 
would pick blackberries and give me a tin cup full with milk. 
I don’t know where they got the milk, but guess they had 
not forgotten how to forage. When we reached the river my 
canteen was empty and the Doctor said he had given me four- 
teen grains of opium going the seventeen miles. I did not 
feel the liquor any more than so much water. I felt happy 
and without pain on that whole trip. 

Fifty-two of us started from Pleasant Hill that fine June 
morning, and fifty-two arrived in New Orleans, I don’t, 0s 
how soon after, but it did not seem long to me. 
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I will have to relate an incident that happened on this trip 
down Red River. George A. Demander of Company F had 
received a shot in the eye (I think, the left). The ball passed 
in at the eye and passed out back of his ear and caused him 
to be partially out of his head. There was also a lieutenant 
of a New York regiment on board. The boys said that when 
his regiment was going into line of battle this leutenant 
made a misstep and sprained his ankle, and fell behind or 
under a fence. Anyway, the rebels captured him and he was 
not wounded or hurt. On the boat he ordered George to get 
him some water to wash in, George would not do it, so he 
gave George a lick on the head and knocked him down. This 
happened on the hurricane deck. The Doctor in charge of us, 
a big stout fellow, grabbed the lieutenant, and from there 
down to the foot of the stairs it looked to me as if the Doctor 
had a dozen legs, every leg had a foot and every foot struck 
this lieutenant on that part of his breeches that he was in 
the habit of sitting on. When they got downstairs the heu- 
tenant said to the Doctor, ‘‘I’ll make it hot for you when we 
get into our lines.’’ The Doctor told him to go to h—1; he’d 
teach him not to meddle with any of his patients. How the 
boys cheered! 


We arrived in New Orleans in due time, a happy lot of 
half-starved and crippled soldiers, our fighting days over. 
While here I had a craving for something sour and sent one 
of the waiters to get me some pickled pigs’ feet. I ate one, 
and wasn’t I sick! I parted with every particle of corn- 
meal and blue beef I had eaten for the last nine weeks while 
in the rebel prison. They called for the Doctor and he was 
mad. He wanted to know who gave me those pickles; he 
would have him courtmartialled. But he never found out. 
I told him that was my business; I had sent for them myself 
and paid for them. 


Well, this is about all! We stayed in New Orleans three 
days, then were sent to Memphis, from there to St. Louis and 
finally home. This is a short history of our army wander- 
ings after the battle of Pleasant Hill. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


INSTALLATION OF THE EDWARD AMES TEMPLE 
MEMORIAL TABLET. 


The bronze memorial tablet provided by the will of Edward 
Ames Temple to perpetuate the memories of seven pioneer 
citizens of Burlington, Iowa, was installed with appropriate 
ceremony in the Historical Building, Tuesday, June 17, 1913. 
The tablet was placed on the wall at the head of the erand 
stairway. The exercises of installation were held in the cor- 
ridor, a beautiful and appropriate setting for the occasion. 
Gov. George W. Clarke presided. Rev. Charles J. Shutt, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, of which Mr. Temple had been 
a member, offered prayer, and Hon. Thomas Hedge of Bur- 
lington, whose father was a compeer of the men commemo- 
rated, gave the address of the day which is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The presentation was made by Mr. E. E. Clark, successor 
to Mr. Temple as president of the Bankers’ Life Association, 
in the following words: 

The Executors of the Estate of Edward A. Temple, following the 
mandate of his will, now tender to the Historical Department of 
the State of Iowa the memorial tablet for the making of which 
Mr. Temple provided funds. 

Under the terms of his will the tablet was to be procured under 
the supervision of Mr. John T. Remey and Mr. HE. H. Carpenter. 
The work fell largely into the hands of Mr. Remey, who has spared 
no pains to collect the photographs from which the bronze medal- 
lions were prepared and who devoted much time and care to procure 
the results you see here today. 

The tablet recites that it perpetuates delightful memories of the 
strong men named. And so it does. None the less it keeps alive the 
memory of the giver himself, worthy, as he was, of companionship 
with such a gallery of strong and useful men. 


Judge Scott M. Ladd accepted the tablet on behalf of the 


Historical Department of Iowa, and at his request the Curator 


reviewed briefly the work undertaken by the Department. 
10 
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Edward Ames Temple, donor of the tablet, was a native of 


Illinois but came with his parents in 1837 to Burlington, 
Iowa, where he grew to manhood in close touch and personal 
friendship with the pioneers of that city. The vivid and 
pleasant recollections of seven of the most prominent men of 
that early day remained with him during his lifetime and led 
him to provide this commemorative tablet. 


William D. Mitchell of New York designed the tablet. The 
sculptor was Allen G. Newman, who at one time was assist- 
ant to John Quincy Adams Ward and who has executed nu- 
merous historical groups, portrait busts and commemorative 
tablets. No likeness of Levi Hager being obtainable, the tab- 
let bears bas-relief medallion portraits of six only of the pio- 
neers commemorated,—William Salter, George Temple, Wil- 
liam B. Remey, Bernhart Henn, Anthony W. Carpenter and 
William F. Coolbaugh. The border of the tablet is composed 
. mainly of oak leaves, showing acorns and acorn cups, with 
which are mingled pine branches and pine cones. In the cen- 
ter of the band of oak leaves and sprays of wheat which sep- 
arates the portraits from the inscription appears the Ameri- 
can eagle, with out-stretched pinions, symbolic of the great 
sweep and extent of our country, while immediately behind 
the eagle is a representation of the setting sun with rays 
streaming therefrom, leading the thought to the sun setting 
below the horizon of the western prairies. In the center of 
the border at the bottom is placed the seal of Iowa. 

The inscription reads as follows: 


THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED THROUGH A PROVISION IN 
THE WILL OF 


EDWARD AMES TEMPLE 
TO PERPETUATE THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM SALTER GEORGE TEMPLE WILLIAM B. REMBY 
BERNHART HENN ANTHONY W. CARPENTER 
WILLIAM F,. COOLBAUGH LEVI HAGER 
PIONEER CITIZENS OF BURLINGTON, IOWA 
AS AN EXPRESSION OF THE DEEP RESPECT 


IN WHICH THEY WERE HELD BY THEIR FELLOW CITIZENS 


AND HIS OWN DELIGHTFUL MEMORIES OF THEM 
AS HIS PERSONAL FRIENDS. MCMXII. 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE GLACIAL PERIOD, AND 
IOWA’S ROLE IN ITS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Although Louis Agassiz’s theory of continental glaciation 
was one of the most brilliant generalizations of modern 
science, it was neither so complete nor so widely applicable 
as was at first supposed. What was even more important to 
its scientific value than the bare statement of the concep- 
tion itself was the recognition of the fact that there was not 
one but many glacial epochs in the earth’s history. Of 
course Croll’s hypothesis urged the necessity of successive 
glacial periods, but it was soon shown that his astronomical 
dates were too far apart to account for the vicissitudes of the 
epoch which we are now mainly studying. So we have to go 
back to the testimony of the glacial deposits themselves for 
our fundamental data. 

In the great world-wide controversy which warmly waged 
for more than a generation, Iowa chanced to bear a con- 
spicuous part. It was in Iowa that the first real evidences 
were found indicating the multiple instead of the unal char- 
acter of the glacial epoch. They were lowa men who made 
this great discovery. In Iowa were finally differentiated not 
one but five great glacial drift-sheets, or deposits, marking 
the successive advancement of the vast fields of northern 
continental ice. On Iowa men chiefly devolved the responsi- 
bility of first working out the complete and genetic relation- 
ships of these remarkable glacial till-mantles. Today the 
Iowa classification of the Great Ice Age is accepted for the 
whole world. 

In order fully to appreciate the genuine importance of the 
Towa results bearing upon glacial complexity as opposed to 
glacial unity the facts leading up to the birth of the idea 
may be briefly reviewed. So early as 1870 Edward Orton 
observed peat-beds in the glacial deposits of Ohio, and he 
rightly concluded that this feature indicated a warm inter- 
glacial epoch. He stated that evidence was at hand for the 
orderly arrangement of post-Tertiary deposits. This dual 
aspect of the glacial debris was further substantiated by 
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Leverett, Chamberlain, Gilbert, McGee and others. In the 
prolix discussion which followed on the duality of the Glacial 
period the real facts were overlooked or misinterpreted and 
the possibility of a multiple instead of either an unal or dual 
Ice age was lost sight of. Once suggested the multiple hypothe- 
sis, about the year 1893, rapidly gained general acceptance 
among scientific men. 


The arguments for a dual Glacial period and at the time 
of its proposal for a multiple Ice age were based mainly 
upon the fact of the presence in till-sections of thin black 
soil streaks, replaced here and there by thicker peat-beds. 
That there might be extensive interglacial sand or clay de- 
posits was not thought of. Yet they were actually recorded 
and described a full decade prior to the time when their true 


significance was pointed out. Such an interglacial deposit 


clearly intercalated between two great till-sheets is the one on 
Capitol Hill in. Des Moines, described in detail by W J Me- 
Gee in 1882." It seems to’ be the first one ever recorded the 


stratigraphic relations of which were unmistakable. 
ad 


NOTES. 


The First National Bank of Davenport, Iowa, commemo- 
rative of the completion of the fiftieth year of its present 
legal status, published a volume which is entitled to more 
consideration than that given a mere record of financial devel- 
opment of a community. The foreword by the President of 
the Bank, Hon. A. F. Dawson, is a chapter on the banking 
history both of Iowa and the country at large: 

In presenting this little volume to the public the aim has been to 
set forth in concise form the facts leading up to the establishment 
of the first bank which opened its doors for business under the 
National Bank Act of 1863, together with a history of its progress 
for the half century of its existence, and to make plain the marked 


‘American Journal of Science, v. 24, pp. 202-23. 
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advance which has occurred during the past seventy years in lifting 
the banking institutions of the United States on to a higher plane 
of efficiency, stability and permanency. 


Naturally, more than ordinary interest attaches to the first of any 
species, and so a great many requests have been made that the 
history of the bank which first began business under the law of 1863 
should be compiled. The National Banking system has grown to. be 
such a powerful factor in handling the fiscal transactions of a great 
commercial nation; it has done so much to furnish the people with a 
safe and uniform currency, and its wise and sound provisions have 
exerted such a wide influence in shaping legislation governing State 
banks in the different commonwealths of the Union, that a desire 
naturally arises to know more of the bank which first set forth 
under that system to transact a banking business. 


Tt is a matter of some comment that the first National Bank to 
begin operations under the Act of 1863 should be located in the 
Middle West, but this is attributable to the energy of the founders 
of the First National Bank of Davenport. The first group of banks 
chartered under the law had an even start in this regard, as their 
charters were signed on the same day—June 22, 1863—and sent 
forth simultaneously from the Comptroller’s office. Fourteen char- 

_ters were signed by the Comptroller of the Currency before he 
affixed his signature to the one of the First National Bank of 
Davenport. But a charter ig not a bank—it is simply the grant of 
privilege to open a bank. A bank is an institution for receiving and 
lending money, and it becomes such when it opens its doors and 
begins the transaction of such business. The First National Bank 
of Davenport became the first National bank in the United States 
on June 29, 1863, when its doors were opened to the public and it 
began to perform all the functions of a banking institution—the 
receipt of deposits, the selling of exchange and the making of loans. 
For two days it enjoyed the distinction of being the one National 
bank in all the domain of the United States. On July ist several 
others came into being, and thereafter the number increased rapidly. 


It is nature] that the history of one National bank does not 
differ in its essential details very widely from all other banks of 
the same kind, but a study of the activities of such an institution 
discloses the evolution which has occurred in panking methods dur- 
ing the past half century. The record of this bank, which has 
always stood for the highest ideals and the best methods of render- 


ing efficient service to the community, may be studied with profit. 


A comprehensive glance at the progress in banking and finance 
during the past half century brings into strong relief two facts of 
paramount importance. Banking has been effectually separated 
from the fierce passion of partisan politics, and the business has 
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become firmly planted on.the high plane of conservatism, integrity 
and uniformity. With the establishment of these fundamentals, we 
may look forward to the future with confidence that legislation to 
meet changing conditions and handle properly and effectively the 
expanding business of a sturdy and progressive nation will be drawn 
on safe and sound lines, ; : 

For the general historical portion of this volume the author is 
indebted to numerous standard treatises and to the reports issued by 
the Government. Local histories and the files of the daily news- 
papers have been drawn upon for a considerable part of the bio- 
graphical material and that portion of the story of the First National 
Bank which was lacking in the records of the institution. If this 
little volume shall serve to give us a better understanding of the 
progress of the past half century, and a keener appreciation of the 
advantages of the age in which we live, its publication will have 
been amply justified. 


Davenport, Iowa, June 9, 19138. 


Allen G. Newman, sculptor of the Temple memorial tablet, 
was born in New York City in 1875. He began his career 
as sculptor in 1895. For four years, 1897 to 1901, he was an 
assistant to John Quincy Adams Ward. After leaving Ward’s 
studio he studied at the Academy of design for some time be- 
fore opening his own studio. His principal works are as 
follows: 


Playing fountain, “Music of the Waters,” on Riverside Drive and 
156th St., New York. Bought by the City of New York. Erected 
in 1910. 

Colossal bronze sculptured electric light standard, commemorating 
the discovery of the Hudson river by Hendrik Hudson, given to the 
City of New York by the Colonial Dames of America and erected on 
Riverside Drive and 72d St. 

Statues of “Justice” and “Liberty” on New York state building, 
St. Louis Exposition, 

Panels in high relief, Historical Scenes of Harly American His- 
tory, New York state building, Portland Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Heroic bronze statue “The Hiker,’ a soldier of the Spanish- 
American war, originally erected at Jamestown Exposition. Perma- 
nently erected in bronze by Spanish-American war veterans in Bay- 
onne, N. J., also in North Burial Ground, Providence, R. I. To be 
erected in a number of cities by the Spanish-American war veterans, 


Bronze portrait of General Oates, Governor of Alabama. Erected 
in Montgomery, Ala, 


ee 
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Colossal bronze group “Spirit of Peace Forbidding War,’ com- 
memorating the ending of the war between the North and the South. 
Erected at the entrance to Piedmont Park, Atlanta, Ga., by. the 
Gate City Guard of Atlanta. 

Joel Chandler Harris Monument, with tablet and portrait. 
Erected at Atlanta, Ga. 

Sculptured marble figures on the Night and Day Bank, New 
York City. 

Gen. Philip Sheridan monument, large portrait relief with flag 
and bas-relief panel “‘Sheridan’s Ride.” Erected at Scranton, Pa. 

Statue “Pioneer” in front of State Capitol, Salem, Oregon. 

Portrait bust, William Allen, New York City. 

Statue “Egyptian Water Carrier,” University Court, New York 
City. 

Large bronze tablets on Seamen’s Institute, New York City, 
commemorating gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Bronze statue “I. Marks,” at Meridian, Miss. 

Bronze portrait of William Glodomore Leake, erected in Rock- 
ingham Memorial Hospital, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Bronze portrait of Edward W. Sparrow, erected in the Edward 
W. Sparrow Memorial Hospital, Lansing, Mich. 

Bronze portrait of Jonathan Dwight, founder of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., erected in Springfield, Mass. 

Bronze portrait of General Russell, erected in U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Bronze portrait of Newton P. Walker, erected in the Institution 
for the Deaf and Blind, Cedar Springs, South Carolina. Ordered 
by the State of South Carolina, 

Bronze portrait of Thomas Wrigley, erected on the Wrigley 
Memorial monument, Paterson, N. J. 

Colossal bronze crucifix for St. John the Baptist Greek Catholic 
Church, erected in Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Bas-relief, tomb door, Erb mausoleum. 


The new Methodist Meeting House in this city 18 now oc- 
cupied by the Legislative Assembly. Tt is a very neat and 
substantial building. The basement story—partitioned off for 
Conference and school rooms—is composed of stone, and the 
upper story of brick. It ig in a commanding situation, and 
when finished, with its cupola and bell, it will be a great orna- 
ment and acquisition to the city of Burlington.—Burlington, 
L T.—Burlington Patriot, Dec. 13, 1838. (Prospectus) 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


WILLIAM LARRABEE was born in Ledyard, Connecticut, January 
20, 1832; he died at Clermont, Fayette county, lowa, November 16, 
1912. He was raised on a farm, educated in the common schools, and 
at the age of nineteen began teaching. In 1853 he removed to the 
town of Hardin, Allamakee county, Iowa, where he resumed teach- 
ing. For some three years he managed the farm interests of his 
brother-in-law, Judge E. H. Williams, whose agricultural interests 
lay chiefly in Clayton county. Mr. Larrabee became interested in 
the flour mills at Clermont in 1856 and soon became their sole 
owner. He also manufactured brick and tile, and later turned his 
attention to practical farming, acquiring large areas of good farm 
lands in northeastern Iowa. He established or had interest in sev- 
eral different banks at different periods. With remarkably close 
attention to personal business Mr. Larrabee nevertheless found time 
and sufficient patriotism to make himself the benefactor of his 
generation through a long, arduous, faithful and successful career 
as a public servant. A tender of his services as a soldier in the 
War of the Rebellion was rejected because of deficient sight. He 
was elected to the Iowa Senate in 1867 continuing by subsequent 
election for eighteen years, resigning to accept the nomination for 
Governor. He was elected and served from 1886 to 1890. His 
service in the Senate was for the greater part of the time as chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. In the Executive office 
his great influence, industry and poise were factors in a pronounced 
general advance in state government and particularly in the adoption 
and effectuation of beneficial laws along the line of railroad regula- 
tion and suppression of intemperance. After retiring from the 
Executive’s office he continued his active and efficient interest in 
public matters. Scarcely a public man in Iowa who had been or 
desired to be connected with the progress Governor Larrabee had 
headed, but was in constant conference or correspondence with him. 
Largely from this constant call there was produced Governor Larra- 
bee’s volume, “The Railroad Question,’’ which took place as and 
has remained an authority. Among the reforms that originated 
with Governor Larrabee or were early espoused by him was that 
of the placing of all the state institutions, except those for education, 
in the charge of a Board of Control, A law establishing this 
system was passed by the Twenty-seventh General Assembly and 
became effective on July 1, 1898. Governor Larrabee was ‘appointed 
one of its three members and became its chairman, and his influence 
in the introduction of the system is apparent to this day in its 
simple and effective business methods. The strength and system in 
Governor Larrabee’s life extended beyond personal pecuniary success 
and public political service. Rounded out as few Iowa men have 
caused their lives to be, Governor Larrabee early interested himself 
in matters of art and culture, his home ‘life having been shared 
almost continuously by leaders in educational and artistic pursuits. 
He erected monuments to the memory of the nation’s heroes in his 
home town, and advised and encouraged Charles Aldrich in his 
early and late struggle for the establishment of the State Historical 
Department at Des Moines. He gave to the Iowa Commission at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 1903 a most unselfish 
and efficient service. He was chairman of the Executive Committee 
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of this commission, and contributed largely of his personal funds. 
He selected and paid for a number of art objects that gave the 
building an interest that has never been equalled by any similar 
headquarters at any of the expositions. A more extended bio- 
graphical account of Governor Larrabee will be presented hereafter. 


WarREN Scorr DuNGAN was born at Frankfort Springs, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania, September 12, 1822; he died at Chariton, Iowa, 
May 9, 1913. He was of Scotch-Irish descent and three of his 
ancestors served in the war of the Revolution. He obtained his early 
education in the academy at Frankfort Springs. In 1851 he went 
south, first to Louisiana and later to Panola, Mississippi, where he 
taught school and studied law for three years. In 1855 he returned 
to Pennsylvania, entered the law office of Roberts & Quay and the 
next year was admitted to the practice and removed to lowa. He 
located at Chariton, took up the practice of law and maintained his 
residence there until his death. In 1862 he represented the Twelfth 
District, composed of Lucas and Monroe counties, as Senator in the 
Ninth General Assembly. He resigned his position to recruit. a 
company which became Company K, Thirty-fourth Iowa Infantry, of 
which he was elected Captain. In 1862 he was commissioned 
Lieutenant Colonel and on May 25, 1865, was brevetted Colonel. He 
participated in the battles of Chickasaw Bayou, Vicksburg, Fort 
Blakeley, Mobile and other engagements. The last six months of his 
service were spent on the staff of Maj. Gen. C. C. Andrews as 
Inspector General of the Second Division Thirteenth Army Corps. 
He was mustered out at Houston, Texas, July 15, 1865. Colonel 
Dungan was a delegate to the Republican National Convention in 
1872, and a presidential elector from the Seventh Iowa District when 
General Grant was elected president. He served as Representative 
in the Highteenth and Nineteenth General Assemblies and again as 
Senator in the Twenty-second and Twenty-third General Assemblies. 
He was Lieutenant Governor of Iowa from 1894 to 1896, and after- 
ward county attorney of Lucas county for two years. Colonel 
Dungan’s career of fifty-seven years in Iowa was marked with 
success aS a lawyer, soldier, orator and citizen. He was of in- 
valuable service to Charles Aldrich in the formation of the early 
plans for founding the Historical Department of Iowa. 


ORLANDO HARRISON BAKER was born in Union county, Indiana, 
September 16, 1830; he died on board the United States transport 
“Thomas” in the harbor of Nagasaki, Japan, August 6, 1918. At an 
early age he attended Mt. Morris Seminary at Mt. Morris, Illinois, 
and later had a term in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
After working and teaching to earn the necessary funds he entered 
Asbury University, now De Pauw University, at Greencastle, Indiana, 
and received the degree of A.B. therefrom in 1857. Three years 
later the degree of A.M. was conferred upon him by the same 
university and in 1905 Simpson College bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D. He began teaching in Indiana but removed to Indi- 
anola, Iowa, in 1863, and served as principal of the Indianola Male 
and Female Seminary, now Simpson College, until 1867. From 1865 
to 1870 he studied law and was admitted to the bar. After a year’s 
teaching in the Methodist Conference School at Glenwood, he 
was elected professor of Greek apd Latin in Simpson Centenary 
College and remained until 1871, when he was appointed principal 
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of Algona College which position he filled until 1875. He served 
as pastor of the Methodist Church at Cambridge and at Boones- 
boro from 1875 to 1877, having been ordained a minister of 
the Methodist Church in 1858. In 1879 he returned to Indian- 
ola and the next year became editor of the Indianola Herald, 
continuing in that capacity until 1886. From 1886 to 1892 he 
traveled as correspondent for the Chicago Inter Ocean. In 
1893 he received from the Government the appointment of 
consul to the port of Copenhagen, Denmark. In 1900 he was ad- 
vanced to the position of United States consul at Sydney, Australia, 
where he remained for eight years, when he was sent with 
similar duties to Sandakan, North Borneo. He was on six months’ 
leave of absence from this post of consular duty at the time of 
his death. 


WiLtiamM Harvey Brown was born at Des Moines, August 22, 
1862; he died at Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa, April 5, 1913. He 
was educated in the public schools of Des Moines and the University 
of Kansas, at Lawrence, Kansas, where he took the degree of B.Sc. 
In 1886 he joined W. T. Hornaday in an expedition to Montana to 
secure skins and skeletons of the American bison. Subsequently he 
entered the Natural History Department of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. In 1889 he was appointed naturalist on a 
scientific expedition sent to Angola by the United States Government. 
After a short time spent on the west coast of Africa he went to 
Cape Town and in 1890 joined the British South Africa Company 
Pioneer Corps, formed by Cecil Rhodes, and with it went to Mashona- 
land, participating in all the hardships endured by the pioneers in 
that country and continuing his work as a naturalist. Many speci- 
mens collected by him were sent to the Smithsonian Institution 
while others are to be found in the Cape Town Museum. He took 
part in the Matabele war in 1893 and assisted in quelling the 
Mashonaland rebellion, in which he was quite severely wounded. He 
revisited America and in 1899 published his book, “On the South 
African Frontier.” He returned to Africa and settled on a farm five 


‘miles from Salisbury, and devoted himself mainly to farming and 


agricultural matters. He was actively interested in the public 
affairs of Salisbury, serving at various times as member of the 
Chamber of Mines, Chamber of Commerce, Salisbury Municipal 
Council, as Mayor and later as member for the Salisbury division in 
the Legislative Council. He also took a prominent part in the 
Mashonaland Farmers’ Association, the Rhodesia Agricultural Union 
and Rhodesia Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


Jacos Rick was born in New York City, December 18, 1832; he 
died at Dubuque, Iowa, September 11, 1913. His early education was 


received in Philadelphia. He removed to the West in 1856 and spent ~ 


some months in Dubuque. He located in Buchanan county where he 
commenced the publication of the Quasqueton Guardian which in 
1858 he removed to Independence and continued its publication as 
the Buchanan County Guardian until 1865, serving also part of that 
time as postmaster of Independence. In 1864 he was chief clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the Tenth General Assembly. In 
1865 he went to Washington as clerk of the naval committee of the 
United States Senate, and remained there until 1869. After spending 
a year in travel abroad, he purchased a half interest in the Dubuque 
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Times and assumed editorial control which he held until 1875. He 
served as chairman of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa in 1872 and again in 1877. He was appointed pension agent 
at Dubuque in 1874 and held office until after the removal of the 
agency to Des Moines. He was one of the organizers of the Iowa 
Trust & Savings Bank and acted as director until the last annual 
meeting, when he resigned on account of ill health. He became 
president of the Board of Library Trustees at its organization and 
held the office until his death. Mr. Rich was a brilliant writer and 
took high rank among the editors of his day. He was prominent in 
politics, a close friend of Senator Allison and had an active part in 
his campaign for Republican nomination for President in 1888. His 
interest in Dubuque was manifested by his efforts to obtain the best 
’ of city government and city ordinances. 


CHARLES E. PurnaM was born in Nashua, New Hampshire, July 
10, 1839; he died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 23, 1913. His early 
education was received at Nashua Academy, one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of the kind in New Hampshire. In 1854 he removed with his 
parents to Cedar Rapids and acted as clerk ina store for a short 
time. In April, 1855, he went on a hunting trip to Kossuth county, 
then almost in the wilderness, and remained there:three years. Re- 
turning in 1858 he attended Western College and taught school until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. He enlisted in the fall of 1861 in 
Company G, Thirteenth Iowa Volunteer Infantry and was made 
Second Lieutenant. He was rapidly promoted to Captain and par- 
ticipated in the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, Iuka and Vicksburg. In 
April, 1863, he was made Judge Advocate General for the district of 
Vicksburg, and later detailed as mustering officer and assigned to 
the fourth division of the Seventeenth Army Corps, serving on the 
staffs of Major Generals Walter Q. Gresham, Giles A. Smith and 
W. W. Belknap. He was in the hardest fighting at Atlanta and 
with Sherman on the march to the sea. He was on the staffs of 
Governors Drake and Shaw with the rank of Colonel. At the close 
of the war he spent a year in Chicago and then engaged in the 
mercantile business at Mt. Vernon. He was elected county registrar 
at Marion and served for eight years, and afterward for many 
years acted as cashier of the Merchants National Bank at Cedar 
Rapids. For six years prior to his death he had held the position 
of State Bank Examiner. 


BengAMiIn BEACH was born in Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, 
January 20, 1827; he died at Muscatine, Iowa, May 16, 1913. When 
thirteen years of age he was apprenticed to a tinsmith in Richmond, 
Indiana, and after learning that trade followed it for many years. 
At the outbreak of the Mexican War he enlisted in the First Ohio 
Volunteers and remained in the service abeut sixteen months, par- 
ticipating in the most of the marches and campaigns, and received 
honorable discharge at the close of the.war. In 1850 he removed to 
Muscatine, Iowa, and opened a store which he conducted until the 
beginning of the Civil War. On ‘April 17, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company A, First Iowa Volunteers, was elected First Lieutenant and 
served through three months’ campaign, participating in the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek. He then organized a company for the Eleventh 
Towa Regiment and’ re-enlisted as Captain of Company H for a 
service of three years. He participated in the battles of Shiloh, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, the campaign against Atlanta, and was present 
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at the grand review in Washington in May, 1865. During this time 
he was promoted rapidly until he reached the rank of Colonel. 
He had the unusual record of never being off duty by illness, never 
wounded or captured and but once absent on leave. He was mus- 
tered out of the service at Louisville, Kentucky, July 19, 1865. He 
returned to Museatine and engaged successfully in the hardware, 
grocery and tile manufacturing business, and for eight years acted 
as postmaster of Muscatine. 


JosrrH B. LEAKE was born in Deerfield, N. J., April 1, 1828; he 
died at Chicago, Illinois; June 1, 1913. He removed with his parents 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he received his early education. He 
graduated from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 1846, studied law 
under Hon. W. S. Groesbeck, and was admitted to the bar in Janu- 
ary, 1850. After practicing in Cincinnati for about six years he 
removed to Davenport, Iowa. He was member of the House of 
Representatives from Scott county in the Eighth General Assembly 
and Senator during the Ninth, Ninth Extra and Eleventh General 
Assemblies. At the outbreak of the war he recruited a company, 
was elected Captain, mustered into the Twentieth lowa Infantry and 
later commissioned Lieutenant Colonel. He was wounded and made 
prisoner at Morganza, and participated in the siege of Vicksburg, 
Mobile, Spanish Fort and other engagements. He was mustered out 
with the title of brevet brigadier general. He resumed the practice 
of law at Davenport and served as county attorney and president of 
the Board of Education. In 1871 he removed to Chicago and con- 
tinued his law practice and in 1879 was appointed by President 
Hayes district attorney for the Northern District of Illinois. For 
several years he was attorney for the Board of Education. 


Deretos BE. Lyon was born in Franklinville, New York, November 
14, 1882; he died at Dubuque, Iowa, April 10, 1918. He attended the 
schools of Franklinville and Buffalo, was clerk in a country store 
for about a year and then passed three years in study at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. He returned to Franklinville and successfully 
conducted a store until 1857, then studied law and passed the New 
York state bar examination in 1859 in the same class with Grover 
Cleveland and other afterward noted lawyers. He immediately re- 
moved to Dubuque, Iowa, and entered upon the practice of law at 
the corner of Fifth and Main Streets, where he maintained his office, 
associated with various partners, for fifty-four years. During the 
Civil War he proposed to volunteer first in the Sixteenth Iowa 
Infantry and later in the Eighth Cavalry, but at the request of the 
Adjutant General remained in the recruiting service and rendered 
valuable service as recruiting officer and aide-de-camp on the staffs 
of Governors Kirkwood and Stone. Colonel Lyon was a Republican 
in politics, casting his first vote for John C. Fremont. He was city 
attorney and surveyor of the port of Dubuque, attorney for impor- 
tant railroad and express companies and practiced in all the state 
and federal courts including the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Davin J. Parree was born in Chittenden county, Vermont, De- 
cember 22, 1839; he died at Okoboji, Iowa, July 1, 1912. He received 
his education in the public schools and academy of Georgia, Ver- 
mont, and was clerk in a general store in that town until the out- 
break of the Civil War. He enlisted in Company A, Ninth Vermont 
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Volunteer Infantry and was taken prisoner in the battle of Harper’s 
Ferry. He was paroled shortly afterward and sent to Camp Douglas 
near Chicago in charge of rebel prisoners, but soon received his 
discharge on account of disability. He came to Des Moines, recov- 
ered his health, and in June, 1864, re-enlisted in Company F, Forty- 
seventh Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and soon after was promoted to 
Captain. After a service of a few months he received honorable 
discharge and returned to Des Moines, engaging in the mercantile 
business. He was a Republican in politics and held the positions of 
county supervisor, mayor and postmaster. He was elected Represen- 
tative from Dallas county in 1883 and served through the Twentieth 
and Twenty-first General Assemblies. He was always deeply inter- 
ested in all movements that contributed toward the welfare of Perry 
and gave to the city twenty acres of land for a park. 


JULIAN PHELPS was born in Chittenden county, Vermont, April 
4, 18388; he died at Hollywood, California, February 25, 1913. He 
received his early education in Vermont and entered the Vermont 
State University in 1860. In 1864, just previous to his graduation, he 
enlisted in the Eleventh Vermont Infantry and was wounded soon 
after at the battle of Cold Harbor. He recovered sufficiently to 
graduate with his class and then returred to the war and served 
until its close, participating in the battles of Spottsylvania, Peters- 
burg and other engagements. In 1865 he entered the Albany Law 
School and received his degree in 1867. He removed the same year 
to Lewis, Iowa, and began the: practice of law. When the county 
seat was changed to Atlantic he removed to that town, continuing 
the practice of his profession there. In 1893 he was elected to the 
legislature and represented the Cass-Shelby District as Senator in 
the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-sixth Extra General 
Assemblies. ‘In 1897 President McKinley appointed him consul to 
Crefeld, Germany, which position he filled for four years. Soon 
after his return to the United States he removed to Hollywood, 
California, where he maintained his residence until his death. 


Henry Louis BousquET was born in Amsterdam, Holland, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1840; he died at Des Moines, July 23, 1918. When nine 
years of age he emigrated with his father’s family to America and 
located with the Holland colony at Pella, Iowa. .He was educated in 
the public schools and attended Central University for two years. 
He engaged in mercantile pursuits until July, 1862, when he enlisted 
in Company G, Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry. In 1864 he was 
transferred to the Fourth Arkansas Cavalry and was commissioned 
First Lieutenant and Regimental Quartermaster. At the close of 
the war he returned to Pella and was elected county clerk of Marion 
county and held office four years. He then became assistant cashier 
of the Pella National Bank. In 1884 he removed to Knoxville and 
engaged in the mercantile business. In 1903 he was appointed 
deputy clerk of the supreme court. John C. Crockett, clerk, resigned 
in 1908. Mr. Bousquet succeeded him as clerk and was re-elected 
for another term. Thereafter he remained an assistant in that 


office. 


THOMAS STIVERS was born in Pomeroy, Ohio, September 4, 1848; 
he died at Burlington, Iowa, September 9, 1913. He received his 
education in the public schools of his native city. At the age of 
sixteen he entered a newspaper office where he familiarized himself 
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thoroughly ‘with all departments of the business, From 1870 to 1884 
he was in newspaper work in Atchison, Kansas, as city editor of the 
Atchison Champion and owner of the Atchison Patriot. After dis- 
posing of his newspaper interests in Atchison he lived for three 
years in Leavenworth where he built a street railway line. In 1887 
he removed to Burlington and purchased the Burlington Gazette, 
which had been established in 1837. His brother, Henry Stivers, who 
was associated with him withdrew at the end of the first year and 
from that time until his death, Mr. Stivers remained sole owner of 
that publication, giving his personal attention to its management, 
endeavoring to make it a publication for the people. He was a life- 
long Democrat and active in politics, interested in the development 
of his city and energetic and enthusiastic in every cause undertaken 
by him. 


Joun STittMAN LorHrRoP was born in Dover, Maine, October 9, 
1836: he died at Sioux City, Iowa, July 1, 1913. He was educated 
in the common schools of his native town. In 1852 he removed with 
his father’s family to Illinois where he spent seven years on a farm. 
He entered the Chicago Law School and received his legal education 
from Prof. Henry Booth. At the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
listed in Company I, Eleventh Illinois Infantry, and at the expira- 
tion of his three months’ service re-enlisted in Company HE, Twenty- 
sixth Illinois Infantry and was promoted Captain. He participated 
in the battles of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth and 
other engagements. After the close of the war he practiced law in 
Ottawa and Champaign, Illinois, until 1884, when he removed to 
Sioux City and continued his practice there. He was a Republican 
in politics and was appointed by President Harrison Collector of 
United States Internal Revenues for the Third Iowa District. He 
represented Woodbury county in the Senate of the Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-sixth Extra and Twenty-seventh General Assemblies. 


BENJAMIN F. KEABLES was born in Elba, Genesee county, New 
York, November 30, 1828; he died at Pella, Iowa, May 8, 1911. He 
removed when a child with his parents to Michigan and then to 
Illinois, where he engaged in school teaching, and in his spare 
moments studying medicine. In 1850 he went to Keokuk to attend 
medical lectures and pursue his studies. He later graduated from 
the Rush Medical College in Chicago. In 1852 he removed to Pella 
and continued in the practice of medicine in that city until a short 
time prior to his death. In 1862 he enlisted as assistant surgeon in 
the Third Iowa Volunteer Infantry, was soon promoted to surgeon 
and held this position until the regiment was mustered out in 1864. 
He represented Marion county in the House of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth General Assemblies, He took a very deep interest in 
the upbuilding of his town, especially along educational lines, serv- 
ing for many years as a member of the school board and of the 
board of trustees of Central University. 


CHRISTIAN HEDGES was born in Richland county, Ohio, May 3, 
1830; he died at Marengo, Iowa, February 26, 1913. Though his 
early years were spent on a farm, he received a good academic 
education and later graduated from the Cincinnati Law School. He 
commenced the practice of law at Mansfield, Ohio, but went to Cali- 
fornia during the gold excitement in 1849, and remained there ten 
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years. He returned east and located in Marengo, Iowa, where he 
continued the practice of law, ranking as the oldest lawyer in Iowa 
county at the time of his death. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he recruited Company G, Seventh Iowa Infantry, was elected Captain 
and served until near the close of the war. He was elected Senator 
from Iowa county to the Highteenth General Assembly, and before 
the expiration of the term was elected circuit judge of the Highth 
District, holding that position from 1881 to 1886. 


JOSEPH HAMILTON PRESTON was born in Benton Center, Yates 
county, New York, July 9, 1838; he died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 
29, 1913. His parents removed with their family to Marion, lowa, 
in 1842, and he attended the public schools of Marion and also 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. He graduated from the Union Law 
School of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1860 with the degree of LL.B. and 
upon admission to the Iowa bar, engaged in practice with his father 
at Marion for eight years. In 1869 he removed to Waterloo and 
continued in practice there until 1881 when he removed to Cedar 
Rapids where he maintained his home until his death. He was 
elected district attorney for the Highth Judicial District and later 
judge for the same, district. In 1886 he was elected judge of the 
BHighteenth Judigial District and held the office until 1894 when he 
resigned from the bench to re-enter private practice. He was a 
prominent member of the Iowa bar for over fifty years. 


Lewis Forpyce was born in Wabash county, Illinois, November 5, 
1820; he died at his home near Libertyville, March 24, 1912. He 
came with his parents to Iowa when a youth of seventeen, and 
assisted his father in developing a farm in Lee county. In 1849 he 
moved to Van Buren county, residing there until 1873 when he 
secured a large farm in Jefferson county and made his home there. 
For thirty-five years in his early life he was engaged in the ministry, 
extending his labors throughout Missouri and southeastern Iowa, 
and for the same number of years was secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation of the Christian Church. He was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party in Van Buren county, and represented that county 
jin the Fourth General Assembly. He also occupied a seat in the 
Twentieth General Assembly as a Representative from Jefferson 
county. 


SamurL Ewrne McKee was born in Alleghany county, Pennsyl- 
yania, September 26, 1836; he died in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
June 27, 1913. He attended the common schools of his native 
county until able to teach for a few terms and earn sufficient to 
give him a course in Jefferson College. He graduated in 1851 and 
give him a course in Jefferson College. He graduated in 1851 
he entered Alleghany Theological Seminary and graduated there- 
from in 1856. The same year he came west and was employed for a 
number of years in various places as pastor, missionary and teacher. 
In 1873 he settled in Washington, Iowa, and became principal of 
the Washington Academy of which institution he was the main 
originator. His connection with this institution continued until 
1896. He was known as one of the foremost educators of the State. 
The last years of his life were passed in his native State. 
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Gustav DreprericH was born in Minden, Province of Westphalia, 
Germany, March 14, 1845; he died at Frankfort on the Main, June 
10, 1912. At the age of sixteen he emigrated to the United States and 
lived for a few years in New York City. In 1865 he removed to 
Davenport, Iowa, and in 1870 to Avoca, where he engaged in mer- 
cantile business. He was first president of the Pottawattamie County 
Fair Association and held that office for several years. He served 
three terms as mayor of Avoca. He was elected Representative 
from Pottawattamie county to the Twenty-fifth General Assembly 
and served on the committees on Ways and Means, Industrial Schools 
and Telegraph and Telephones. Mr. Diederich died while on a visit 
in Europe, and his remains were brought to Avoca for burial. 


Francis M. Estes was born in Andrew county, Missouri, Sep- 
tember 3, 1846; he died at Cement, Oklahoma, October 7, 1911. In 
1859 he went with his father to Colorado where they located what is 
now known as Estes Park. He remained in Colorado until 1866, 
when he came to Fremont county, Iowa, making his home there 
until 1907. He was a successful farmer and stock raiser and took 
especial pride in his work of horticulturist. He was a Democrat in 
politics and represented his district in the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Twenty-second and Twenty-third General Assem- 
blies. He was an advocate of election reform and instrumental in 
passing the Australian ballot law through the Twenty-fourth General 
Assembly. In 1907 he removed to Cement, Oklahoma, where he 
engaged in banking, serving as president of three banks. 


WILLIAM BREMNER was born in Scotland, May 21, 1831; he died 
at Iowa City, Iowa, August 29, 1911. His parents emigrated to the 
United States while he was an infant, making their home for a few 
years in New York and Massachusetts and finally settling in New 
Hampshire in 1839, where he grew to manhood. Mr. Bremner 
studied engineering and later law. He removed to Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in 1856 and formed a partnership with Hon. W. P. Hepburn, 
which was continued for a few years. Preferring outdoor life, he 
took up surveying and in 1865 was elected county surveyor, which 
position he held for forty-five years. He also held the position of 
city engineer of Marshalltown from 1863 until shortly before his 
death. He represented Marshall county in the Highth and Highth 
Extra General Assemblies. 


JosrpH A, Kreck was born in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
December 7, 1827; he died in Seattle, Washington, February 6, 1913. 
In 1846 he removed with his parents to Van Buren county, Iowa, 
settling near Utica, on a farm, where he made his continuous home 
until 1910, when he removed to the Pacific coast. During the gold 
excitement in the early fifties he crossed the plains with an ox 
team, and passed a year in California. He was a Republican in 
politics and was chosen first president of the Fremont Voters’ Club 
of his congressional district. He filled other positions of trust and 
responsibility and was for several years the president of the Van 
Buren County Agricultural Society. He was elected and served as 
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